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Socio-Agricultural Legislation in the 


Latin-American Countries 


Moises Poblete Troncoso* 


Translated from Spanish by N. L. Whettent 


ABSTRACT 

This study indicates the nature of the progress realized by the different Latin-American 
nations in favor of the wage earners among the agricultural population. 

The importance of social protective legislation for the agricultural laborer may be 
seen from the high percentage of agricultural workers in the total population of the 
Latin-American countries. The formation of a social conscience is affirmed in the new 
political constitutions. 

Positive legislation includes the following concerning the protection of agricultural 
laborers: labor contracts, protection of wages, child labor, reparation for accidents, the 
right of unionization, health insurance, and housing of rural workers. 


I. HisTORICAL ANTECEDENTS 


1. Conditions of Agricultural Labor in the Inca Empire. During the 
period of the Inca Empire, the concept of labor was fundamental to the 
national life. The most important law was to the effect that everybody 
must always be available for work and that no one could remain idle. 
Labor was thus obligatory, and this principle was applied rigorously. 
A ruling called ‘‘fraternal law” required all inhabitants of each city or 
village to help others gratuitously to gather in the harvest and assist 
with other agricultural work. 

Thus, the dignity of labor was one of the basic principles of the Inca 
economy. Some historians tell of work being performed in the midst 
of general merriment to the accompaniment of songs and dances. The 
Inca himself dignified agricultural labor by inaugurating it in the 
springtime each year with a magnificent ceremony. 

The necessities of the Inca people were limited. Food consisted 
largely of parched corn, potatoes, vegetables seasoned with salt, and, 
occasionally, meat that had previously been salted and dried in the sun. 


* Member of the American Institute of International Law; member of the Institute of 
Sociology of Geneva; member of the Labor Institute of the University of Santa Fé, Argen- 
tina; professor in the University of Chile; professor in the School of Social Service of 
Chile; and member of the International Labor Office. 

+ Professor of Rural Sociology, The University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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For the purpose of satisfying these and other necessities of life, the 
Incas gave special attention to increasing production. They worked out 
methods of utilizing almost all the land in their empire for cultivation, 
thanks to the organization of “labor in common.” Owing to a wonder- 
ful system of canals, the vestiges of which still remain in various sec- 
tions of Peru, they succeeded in irrigating about 135,000 hectares. The 
population of the Inca Empire was divided into several groups whose 
effective social unity consisted of the Ay//u, formed by the descendants 
of a common ancestor, by the common possession of land, and other 
ties. 

The lands of the empire were divided into three parts: first, pasture 
land and woodland which were held in common; second, tillable land 
which was distributed periodically among the members of the com- 
munity; and third, the family dwelling, together with a small lot sur- 
rounding it which constituted family property. 

Possession of a parcel of land which was distributed annually to each 
family according to the number of its members, was based on two fun- 
damental conditions: (1) being natives and residents of the Ay//u, and 
(2) mandatory cultivation of the allotted holding. In the Inca era there 
existed a kind of maxim concerning the obligation of working the land 
in order to retain its possession. As stated by the historian Acosta this 
reads as follows: ‘““He who does not work has no share.” 

According to an ancient custom, the heads of families that for var- 
ious reasons could not work the parcel of land which fell to them in 
the annual distribution could solicit the assistance of other members 
of the community. This system, called Minka, may be considered the 
embryo of cooperative production; those who received assistance from 
others in working their plots had to be willing to reciprocate by work- 
ing for those who had helped them. 


2. Conditions of Agricultural Labor During Colonial Times. The 
Spaniards devoted themselves in America to the task of conquering and 
taming the Indians and of organizing economic life. From the very 
beginning of colonization, Spain decreed a series of laws setting forth 
regulations to which colonizers and authorities must subject themselves 
in their relations with the Indians. The Leyes de Indias constitute the 
principal body of legislative enactments on this subject. 


From the beginning of the Spanish conquest there was a system en 
vogue called Las Encomiendas which was “a right granted through 
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royal benevolence to the Spaniards in America who had rendered ser- 
vice to the crown, to receive and collect tribute from the Indians.” 

These taxes, which the Indians could scarcely ever pay, were trans- 
formed into personal gratuitous services which the Indians must per- 
form for the encomenderos, or owners of the encomiendas, to whom 
were given large extensive holdings of land together with all the In- 
dians that lived therein. This was the origin of the mita or personal 
obligatory service on the part of the Indians in favor of the large land 
holders. Each year a third of the Indians were required to work on the 
estate of the encomendero, and if the latter did not have sufficient work 
he could hire them out and collect their wages for himself. 

The system of encomiendas developed throughout the entire Ibero- 
American continent and may be considered as the origin of the large 
agricultural holding or /atifundium which even now predominates in 
almost all countries of Spanish origin. In this regard, the history of the 
Spanish conquest is especially interesting: on the one hand, the anxiety 
for riches on the part of the conquistadores led them to use the work 
of the Indians in unlimited fashion; and on the other hand, the pledge 
of the central authorities in Spain to the ideals of humanity and justice 
were intended to protect the Indians and improve their sorrowful con- 
ditions. 

Let us see what the regulations were which the central power decreed 
for the benefit of the Indians working in agriculture. We have said 
that the Spanish regime maintained a system of unremunerated and 
forced labor known by the name of mita. This was used with respect 
to agricultural labor for the benefit of the encomenderos and the au- 
thorities and priests. The Leyes de Indias (Title XII, Book \1) pre- 
scribed that the Indians should not enter a second mita, in order that 
they might be able to work on their own lands and on the lands of 
the Indian communities. 

Other laws were to the effect that the Indians could not be detained 
at forced labor for excessive periods of time, that they could return to 
their homes, that the Indians ‘working at mita should be well treated 
and should be sold subsistence and clothing at moderate prices” (Leyes 
de Indias, ‘Title XII, Book VI). 

Additional laws expressly stated that the Indians were to remain free 
and not be subjected to slavery and that they could not be transferred 
to any other holder nor could they be sold with the haciendas; in other 
words, they could not be hired out nor sold as slaves (Leyes de Indias, 


Title X, Book VI). 
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Other stipulations set forth in the Leyes de Indias referred to the 
regulation of wages, hours of labor, and other conditions of work as 
well as the rights and obligations of workers and landlords. 

As to wages, the laws stated that they should be high enough to pro- 
vide the necessities of life for the Indian. They prescribed that the wage 
should be fixed according to the quality of the work, time, cost of liv- 
ing, and convenience of the work, and that these appraisements were 
to be made by the viceroys and other authorities after having consulted 
“practical persons in all types of work.” Some laws prohibited that 
wage payments be made in kind and prescribed that payment be made 
every Saturday directly to the Indians in the presence of authorities in 
order to avoid abuses. 

Concerning hours of labor, the viceroys were to determine its dura- 
tion, when pertaining to forced labor, leaving time for the Indians to 
work their own lands. Work was not to begin before sunrise, and not 
to continue after sunset. 

Regarding subsistence for the workers, the laws stated that this was 
to be sold to them at a lower price than to other people. Storehouses 
were to be created in order that subsistence and clothing at moderate 
prices could be sold to the Indian workers by the State without its re- 
ceiving any financial profit. (Leyes de Indias, Law 16, Title I, Book 
VI.) In addition to wages, the laws stated that landlords were to fur- 
nish their workers with lunch, supper, and lodging; and in case of sick- 
ness were to provide physicians, at their own expense, and pay the cost 
of burial for those who died. 

The Leyes de Indias contained likewise a series of regulations de- 
signed to protect the work of Indian women and children; they pro- 
hibited the work of Indians that were not old enough to pay taxes 
(under 18 years of age), permitting them to work only at herding 
animals. They prohibited women from being forced to work on the 
haciendas (Law 20, Title XIII, Book IV). 

The workers could leave and spend the night at home, but if this 
were not possible or they did not wish to, they were to be given shelter 
by the landlords so that they would be protected from severe weather. 
The owners of the haciendas were required to build shelters for this 


purpose. 

In spite of this advanced protective legislation designed for the bene- 
fit of the Indian workers, they fell victims of abuse, oppression, and of 
excess labor. The Leyes de Indias were not complied with and served, 
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at most, only as a manifestation of the humane spirit of the central 
government of Spain. 


II. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF AGRICULTURE IN LATIN-AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES DURING THE REPUBLIC 


The Existence of the Large Holding or Latifundium the Principal 
Obstacle to the Improvement of Conditions Among Agricultural W ork- 
ers. The countries of the American continent may be characterized by 
the large amount of agricultural land and by the sparse distribution of 
population. On the whole, nearly all the Latin-American nations are 
found at present in the agrarian stage of economy. Only in a very small 
number of them is there any appreciable amount of industrial develop- 
ment. 

We must remember that when the independence of the Spanish- 
American countries was proclaimed, the rights of the aborigines to their 
lands were not respected. These lands were distributed by the govern- 
ments in the form of large grants to influential persons on a temporal 
basis, many of whom took definitive control of them, or rented them 
for long periods of time, or bought them outright. Thus have arisen 
in many American countries the large holdings, or /atifundias, some of 
them containing several million hectares. 

Under these conditions, the system of cultivation became extensive 
rather than intensive, with few exceptions, and the large proprietors 
have exploited in the past, and at present continue to exploit, only a 
very small part of their domains. The repercussions of this system have 
been fatal for economic and social progress. In many Latin-American 
countries production is not great enough to satisfy the needs of the 
people. Therefore, they find it necessary to import large quantities of 
agricultural products and their derivatives, in spite of the existence of 
much unused land. 

The large holding, therefore is antisocial in the sense that it does 
not fulfill the function of producing sufficient food products for the 
subsistence of the people. Moreover, the large holding offers employ- 
ment to a very restricted group of the population. Agricultural statistics 
from all countries seem to indicate that a better division of agricultural 
holdings would result not only in more efficient production, but would 
provide more employment for labor and would allow for an increase 
in the population. 

Furthermore, the large agricultural proprietors have fostered unde- 
sirable living conditions for the agricultural workers in their employ; 
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low wages, inadequate diet, and poor lodging have been characteristics 
of agricultural labor on the /atifundias of the continent, all of which 
make for a low standard of living for the working people. Thus, the 
large holdings have been an obstacle to general social progress. This 
brief article does not permit us to elaborate further concerning this in- 
teresting aspect of socioeconomic life on the Latin-American continent. 


III. Socio-AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION IN LATIN- 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


1. Extent of the Problem. The importance of social protective legis- 
lation for the agricultural laborer may be seen from the high percentage 
of the total population of the Latin-American countries which consists 
of workers in agriculture. According to statistics of 1934, the agricul- 
tural population in various American countries was as follows: Mexico, 
3,490,000 persons, which represents 63 per cent of the active popula- 
tion of the country, the latter consisting of 5,535,000 persons; Cuba, 
461,100 persons, representing 48.6 per cent of the active population; 
and Chile, 506,300 persons out of a total active population of 1,337,- 
800, or 37.8 per cent. 

2. Latin-American Political Constitutions and the Protection of Agri- 
cultural Workers. One of the evolutionary characteristics experienced 
by the Latin-American nations in the twentieth century consists of the 
formation of a social conscience based on the ideals of justice and hu- 
man solidarity, reflected in the general economic and juridical life, and 
incorporated into the new political constitutions of America. These 
principles serve as bases for the labor laws now being formulated. Of 
these social principles, which apply to all categories of workers includ- 
ing agricultural workers, we shall mention the most important. First, 
the affirmation that /abor is a social duty was proclaimed in the new 
political constitution of Brazil of November 10, 1937 (Articles 135 
and 136); in the new political constitution of Colombia of August 1, 
1936 (Article 17); in the new political constitution of Uruguay of 
March 24, 1937; in the new political constitution of Venezuela of July 
16, 1936; and in the recent political constitution of Ecuador in August, 
1938. 

Another social postulate contained in the new American constitutions 
and applying to all workers is the affirmation that it is the duty of the 
state to protect the worker, regulating his conditions of labor in accord- 
ance with certain fundamental principles which constitute a minimum 
of social protection. The Mexican constitution of February 5, 1937, un- 
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der special heading number six, entitled “Concerning Labor and Social 
Insurance,” sets forth the basic social legislation which should develop in 
the future and prescribes that “The Union Congress and the State Legis- 
latures should formulate laws concerning labor based on the following 
formulas which should govern the work of laborers of all kinds” (Ar- 
ticles 27 and 123). It then lists, among others, the following objectives: 
the restriction of hours of labor, the protection of female workers, child 
labor and the labor of youth, weekly rest, periods of rest for the work- 
ing mother without reduction of pay, equality of wages for male and 
female, minimum wages, the responsibility of employers for labor acci- 
dents and certain types of sickness, the right of unionization, etc. 

The constitution of Chile of September 18, 1925, assures to all in- 
habitants the right to work and a minimum of social well-being. Similar 
provisions to those found in the Mexican constitution are contained in 
the constitutions of Brazil of November 10, 1937; in that of Colombia 
already mentioned; in those of Uruguay, Peru, Venezuela, Bolivia, and 
that of Salvador of November 20, 1938; and in the recent constitution 
of Nicaragua of April, 1939, the most recent of all. 

Apart from these general principles of a social character applying 
to all workers, some of the American constitutions contain a special 
protectory provision for agricultural laborers. Thus, the new constitu- 
tion of Ecuador, September, 1938, asserts that the state will protect the 
rural worker and that the law will definitely regulate conditions of work 
in conformity with principles set forth in detail. Similarly, the constitu- 
tion of Bolivia of October 29, 1938, asserts that the state will devise 
protectory measures for the health and life of workers, including agri- 
cultural laborers, and see that they have healthful living quarters. 
Similar measures are also found in the constitutions of Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

It is necessary for us now to examine the form in which positive 
legislation has achieved the juridical realization of social concepts con- 
cerning the protection of agricultural workers. We shall now discuss 
the principal legal institutions of a regulatory nature concerned with 
this problem. 

3. Labor Contracts. Legislation concerning labor contracts applicable 
to agricultural workers may be divided into two types: In the first 
category are found those countries in which labor contracts are applic- 
able to all paid workers without any distinction concerning their type 
of work. In the second are those where legislation applies especially 
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to agricultural workers. Among the group of countries having legisla- 
tion of the first type, listed alphabetically, may be mentioned Chile, in 
which the first article of the labor code of May 13, 1931, regulates labor 
contracts, thus guaranteeing the rights of workers. These provisions 
apply to all workers, including agricultural workers. But in the Chilean 
code there is also one special title concerned with agricultural laborers 
(No. VIII, Articles 75-82). 

In Ecuador are found various laws regulating labor contracts, some 
of which apply to agricultural labor, the most important ones being 
those of January 21, 1936. In Guatemala are found numerous laws pro- 
tecting labor contracts among agricultural workers. We shall mention 
the labor law of April 30, 1936, the law regulating the control of agri- 
cultural workers of June 30, 1936, in addition to the decrees of Septem- 
ber 24, 1933, and December 16, 1936, and the most recent decree of 
April 20, 1938, concerning the protection of agricultural workers. 

In Mexico, the Federal Labor Law of 1931, which is a veritable labor 
code, contains a series of regulations concerning labor contracts which 
also apply to agricultural workers, the only difference being that for 
the latter the contracts may be verbal such as found in the Chilean code. 

In Nicaragua, labor contracts for agricultural workers are regulated 
by the law of February 19, 1919. In Peru, several provisions deal with 
protecting labor contracts of agricultural workers, principally Indians; 
in the new civil code of August 30, 1936, is found Title VI, Section 5 
of Book V dealing with labor contracts; it sets forth the general prin- 
ciples of labor contracts which are also applicable to agriculture. 

The labor law of Venezuela of August 1, 1936, regulating labor 
contracts in all its ramifications, states specifically that it applies to 
agricultural enterprises (Article 8). 

We must mention a special type of labor contract in agriculture: e/ 
enganche (the decoy), common to almost all American countries and 
which has given rise to numerous abuses; fortunately, various types of 
legislation have tried to curtail these abuses. Nearly all the countries 
have passed regulations in this respect: Chile, Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and all Central America and Mexico. 

4. Protection of the Wages of Agricultural Laborers. There is a great 
deal of modern social legislation in America protecting the wages of 
agricultural labor, which for a long time have been low and subject 
to abuse by means of the truck-system. We shall examine briefly the 
nature of this legislation. 
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In Argentina, the law of January 5, 1925, states that wages must be 
paid in national currency. In Chile, the labor code contains several pro- 
visions designed to protect the integrity of wages, fixing their payment 
in national currency, at frequent intervals, and also establishing a mini- 
mum wage by mixed commissions. In Brazil, the law of January 14, 
1935, established a minimum wage which was supposed to be “high 
enough to satisfy the normal necessities for food, lodging, clothes, sani- 
tation, and transportation” ; this wage was to be fixed by representative 
commissions. In Bolivia, by means of the supreme decree of the first of 
June, 1936, and augumented by that of March 19, 1937, a minimum 
wage is provisionally set for the entire country pending the ascertaining 
of the cost of living in the various sections of the country. In Costa 
Rica, the law of November 22, 1934, creates a commission on mini- 
mum wages for each section of the republic. Tr . applies especially to 
agricultural workers; and by means of the law of August 21, 1937, 
minimum wages are set for agricultural workers. In Cuba, through the 
law of November 30, 1934, the national commission on minimum wages 
was created and its duties prescribed by other later decrees; sub-com- 
missions are charged with the fixing of minimum wages that must be 
paid according to zones and industries, including agriculture. In Ecua- 
dor, various laws serve to protect wages. The minimum wages of man- 
ual and agricultural laborers were fixed by decree No. 106 of December 
30, 1936; by the decree of February 4, 1937, the hours of labor for 
agricultural laborers working in the mountains and coastal regions were 
regulated. Finally, the law of January, 1938, sets forth a general regu- 
lation protecting wages, including those of farm laborers. In the Do- 
minican Republic, the law of November 13, 1934, regulates wages and 
hours of work, prohibiting payment in promissory notes, coupons, chips, 
etc. In Guatemala, several laws protect the wages of agricultural work- 
ers. A resolution on July 19, 1923, set minimum wages for agricultural 
workers, and another of January 28, 1936, regulated their minimum 
wage in certain regions. 

In Mexico, the Political Federal Constitution of February 5, 1917, 
provides for the fixing of minimum wages to be established by special 
commissions to be created in each municipality. The Federal Labor Law 
set forth in the constitution regulates the functions of the commissions. 

Numerous other provisions of the Federal Labor Law protect the 
integrity of wages by requiring payment in money and at frequent in- 
tervals. The executive power through the act of September 7, 1937, 
created a national commission on minimum wages. 
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In Peru, regulations have existed for a long time protecting the wages 
of agricultural workers, mostly Indians, in the mountainous sections. 
The law of October 16, 1916, No. 8265, set up a minimum wage and 
required its payment in cash. The new Peruvian constitution of April 
9, 1933, prescribes the promulgation of laws concerning minimum 
wages. Furthermore, the new civil code of Peru of 1936 concerning 
collective bargaining states that “it is assumed that the payment of 
wages will be in cash.” 

In Uruguay, prior to the new constitution of 1934 which provides 
for the just remuneration of labor, there existed a minimum wage for 
rural workers employed in agricultural or cattle-raising enterprises, es- 
tablished by the law of February 15, 1923, and the subsequent laws of 
1924. 

Finally, in Venezuela, the labor law of July 16, 1936, contains a 
series of regulations tending to protect wages, insisting that these must 
be paid in legal tender at the place of work, and prescribing the setting 
up of a minimum wage. These regulations apply to agricultural work- 
ers. 

5. Child Labor. The new social legislation of the American countries 
fixes the minimum age at which children may be admitted to agricul- 
tural labor at 12 years. Such is the case with the labor code of Chile 
mentioned above, the Federal Labor Law of Mexico, etc. 

6. The Reparation for Accidents in Agricultural Work. Latin-Amer- 
ican social legislation in recent years has made effective progress in 
extending indemnity for labor accidents, which used to be for the bene- 
fit of industrial workers only, to laborers working in agriculture. The 
Argentine law No. 9688 of October 11, 1915, concerning indemnity 
for labor accidents, applies to agricultural and forestry workers engaged 
in transportation or to accidents received while servicing motors that 
are not running. This law was amplified by the decrees of May 21 and 
June 21, 1930, and of February 19, 1932. In Bolivia, the law of January 
19, 1924, concerning labor accidents applies to agricultural and forestry 
workers wherever these enterprises involve machinery. 

In Brazil, law No. 3724 of January 15, 1919, concerning reparation 
for labor accidents, includes in its benefits agricultural workers in en- 
terprises using motors. This law, completely revised by decree No. 
24637, July 10, 1934, amplifies the scope of the law and applies it to 
all agricultural workers regardless of whether or not they are working 


with machinery. 
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In Chile, the provisions of the labor code of 1931 concerning in- 
demnification for labor accidents benefits all categories of agricultural 
laborers (Article 261). 

In Cuba, the new law concerning labor accidents, No. 2687 of No- 
vember 15, 1933, which displaced that of 1916, expressly states in Article 
II that it applies to agricultural and forestry enterprises, thus benefiting 
the workers of these industries. 

In Mexico, the Federal Labor Law grants indemnification for labor 
accidents to agricultural workers. 

The indemnification law for labor accidents of Ecuador of December 
6, 1928, protects workers in agriculture. 

In Uruguay, the new regulation concerning labor accidents, set forth 
in the decree of January 22, 1936, benefits the workers in agricultural 
enterprises. 

Finallv, the labor law of Venezuela of August 1, 1936, provides for 
indemnification for labor accidents in agricultural enterprises when mo- 
tors are used. 

7. The Right of Unionization of Agricultural Workers. Concerning 
the right of unionization for agricultural workers, apart from the ex- 
press provisions of numerous Spanish-American constitutions which 
recognize this right for all laborers, special laws expressly grant it: the 
labor code of Chile of 1931; the Federal Labor Law of Mexico of 1931; 
the labor law of Venezuela in 1936; decree No. 2605 of November 7, 
1933, in Cuba (a union law) ; the law of August 19, 1936, concerning 
obligatory unionization in Bolivia; law No. 83 of June 23, 1931, in 
Colombia; in the same country, law No. 78 of November 19, 1919, 
recognizes the right of farm laborers to strike, this also being permitted 
by law in Chile and Mexico. 

8. Health Insurance for Agricultural Workers. Chile was the first 
American country which established obligatory social insurance for the 
entire wage-earning population including agricultural laborers, by law 
No. 4054 of September 8, 1934. The law applies to all workers under 
65 years of age that earn a wage of less than 8,000 pesos. The law 
grants to agricultural workers medical attention in case of sickness, 
medicine, hospitalization, monetary subsidy, a pension in case of dis- 
abality, a retirement pension in case of old age, and special insurance 
benefits to women and children. For the benefit of rural workers there 
have been created throughout the country relief offices with medicines, 
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permanent nurses, and medical service: 374 rural offices operate in the 
country and 149 rural medical stations. 

In Ecuador, the law of December 5, 1935, created general obligatory 
social insurance and established for this purpose the National Institute 
of Insurance. The institute must carry out a system of insurance against 
labor accidents, sickness, and old age, to which all wage workers are 
subject without exception. It applies to all persons of both sexes from 
14 to 65 years of age, including agricultural workers. 

In Peru, a social insurance law was approved on August 12, 1936. 
The law covers risks of sickness, maternity, disability, old age, and 
death. It applies*to all workers under 60 years of age and grants them 
medical assistance, drugs, and hospitalization, in addition to a monetary 
remuneration in case of sickness, medical assistance, and obstetrical 
service for female workers; monetary indemnification during sickness 
for maternity cases; and a pension for disability and a pension for old 
age. 

9. Housing for Rural Workers. One aspect of protective social legis- 
lation for the agricultural worker deals with lodging conditions in the 
country districts. 

In Chile, a series of laws designed to improve housing in general 
also applies to the housing of agricultural workers. The law of Febru- 
ary 12, 1931, concerning the development of low-cost housing; that of 
January 26, 1935, concerning financing of public housing; and that of 
September 30, 1, °6, which created ‘“The Department of Public Hous- 
ing’”’—all these refer to the various aspects of the problem. 

In Colombia, the law of November 25, 1936, refers to the construc- 
tion of “family farmhouses” for workers. The Federal Labor Law of 
Mexico imposes on the landlords the obligation of providing agricul- 
tural workers with sanitary and adequate lodging. 

In Peru, law No. 3019 of December 27, 1918, requires that the land- 
lords who employ more than 50 workers construct camps which will 
provide free hygienic shelter for workers. 

Conclusions. The length of this article does not permit us to give a 
more detailed account of the protective social legislation for agricul- 
tural workers in Latin America. Nevertheless, we hope that this study 
will serve to indicate the nature of the progress realized by the different 
Latin-American nations in favor of the wage earners among the agri- 


cultural population. 

















Social Theory and Social Actiont 


Carl C. Taylor* 


ABSTRACT 


The issue implicit in the topic, “Social Theory and Social Action,” is that of success- 
fully developing the science of sociology by doing practical research. It is not a question 
of either-or, as though the two were incompatible; the real issue is finding and using the 
techniques of research that sociology can bring to bear on the further discovery of knowl- 
edge which will contribute to the science of sociology on the one hand and to intelligent 
social action on the other. With agricultural action programs opening the gates of oppor- 
tunity to the sociologist by furnishing real laboratories and elaborate funds for study, 
and by asking questions to which their administrators need practical answers, the soci- 
ologist has a rare opportunity to put himself on the spot and use his knowledge to be 
of service to both the public and to his science. Sociology as a science will probably 
grow only to the extent that it makes itself useful to programs of social action. 


The attempt is made in this year’s program of our society to tie 
together theoretical and practical considerations of two basic problems 
in rural life. I have chosen to make my address on a topic in keeping 
with these considerations. The topic, “Social Theory and Social Action,” 
joins the issues of developing sociology by doing practical research. 

In a doctor’s dissertation written over twenty years ago, I said, “It 
is imperative that the social sciences win for themselves the acceptance 
of their generalizations as trustworthy. If they are to beget this trust 
they must utilize not only the data of the other sciences but also to a 
large degree the technology by which these other sciences became exact. 
The choice may seem to resolve itself into the question of whether 
sociology desires to discover and reveal facts as human experiences or 
whether it prefers to sacrifice the soul of these facts for the sake of 
being scientific.”* After twenty years of study, research, and teaching 
in the field of sociology and a half that number of years in dealing 
directly and in some cases administratively with programs of social 
action, I take my text today not from the sentences just quoted but 
from two other sentences which I find in that thesis, namely, ““The only 
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difference, as far as the sociologist is concerned, between a practical 
fact and a scientific fact should be that a practical fact is a fact at work 
and a scientific fact is that same fact subjected to measurement and 
correlated with others of its kind. The expert and the sociologist are 
not necessarily one, but they are mutually helpful and cooperative in 
the development of sociology as a science.’”* I have a conviction that 
sociology will develop into a science, if at all, by dealing with living 
phenomena and actual social situations; that these situations all about 
us have developed into public concerns; and that sociology today, like 
economics twenty-five years ago, is on the verge of outstanding develop- 
ment; but that this development will be tremendously conditioned by 
the willingness or unwillingness of sociologists to render service to 
action programs. 

Administrators of federal, state, county, and community programs, 
and leaders in the fields of education, religion, welfare, and recreation, 
in increasing numbers, are seeking understanding of phenomena and 
processes, to which social research can make definite contributions. 
Sociologists are asked to analyze social trends, to study great public 
movements, to furnish social statistics in many fields, and to contribute 
interpretation of specific situations which necessitate an understanding 
of social organization and human behavior. Social objectives are quite 
commonly named as the prime criteria by which those in charge of 
practical programs measure both maladjustments and adjustments, and 
one of the greatest opportunities for social research is furnished by the 
developing consciousness of the need to understand the social and cul- 
tural factors which are causative in creating the maladjustment or which 
must be used in accomplishing the adjustment. Agricultural action 
agencies are definitely asking for more exact information on popula- 
tion shifts and changes, on relations of levels of living to natural re- 
sources, and on relations of the various aspects of community and 
institutional organization and life to county land-use planning and 
resettlement. They want to know more about the economic and social 
stratification of land tenure groups, the causes and significance of the 
growing number of disadvantaged families in rural areas, and the be- 
havior and thought techniques by which farm people catch step with 
changing conditions within and without agriculture. They are even 
inquiring what is known about the farmer as a personality, about rural 
life as a body of culture, and about the whys and wherefores of the 


2 Ibid., p. 740. 
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participation or lack of participation of farm people in the democratic 
planning for rural welfare. 

Opportunities for the study of cultural factors which condition the 
geographic spacing and institutional organization of rural society are 
created by the new impulse to conserve the soil and accomplish better 
land utilization. The recognition that a portion of the roots of some 
of our most distressing agricultural problems are social, psychological, 
and cultural opens the gates and creates the need for types of research 
new to rural sociologists. The tardy but developing recognition that 
we have something approaching rural slums; that the need for adequate 
rural housing ranks equally with the need for adequate urban housing; 
that farm unemployment, at least farm under-employment or ineffective 
employment, is widespread; and that rural poverty has gradually crept 
up on approximately one-third of the farm families of the Nation 
furnishes the sociologist his first outstanding opportunity to study the 
pathological elements in our rural society. To those who are interested 
in the fields most generally covered by the social psychologist and the 
cultural anthropologist, there is an outstanding opportunity to study in 
rural life the process of social change. Commercialization and mechan- 
ization of agriculture are moving with increasing acceleration. The 
impact of the world at large on rural life is steadily increasing; and 
almost everything about rural life, from customary occupational prac- 
tices to institutionalization, leadership, and ideologies, is in the pro- 
cess of change. Considerable change is initiated by conscious planning 
of agricultural programs; and all planning programs must take cog- 
nizance of changes which are occurring, whether planned or not. The 
impulse to plan and programs of planning create the opportunity for 
the sociologist to study, under the microscope as it were, these tech- 
niques and processes. 

Rural sociology has at times and in some places not been too wel- 
come to the exact scientists and the so-called practical men in the field 
of agriculture. It has at times had to create its own opportunities and 
thrust itself in where it was not invited. Today, it is being asked to 
make its contribution in at least a score of specific fields of activity. The 
issues before it are: What contributions does it have to make out of 
an established body of knowledge? And what techniques of research 
can it bring to bear on the further discovery of knowledge which will 
contribute to the science of sociology on the one hand and to intelligent 
social action on the other? 
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“Knowledge is developed,” said Cooley, “for the sake of its function 
in giving us adjustments to, and power over, the conditions under 
which we live.’’* Sociological knowledge is no exception to this rule. It 
is not always easy to obtain in precise terms and therefore often not 
easy to communicate to others, but its function does not thereby change. 
It can be of assistance in accomplishing adjustments to, and giving 
power over, the conditions under which we live. 

There is, however, a vast difference between the universe of knowl- 
edge and the universe of science. Not all knowledge is included in 
science nor is science the sole generator of knowledge and understand- 
ing. Science is as narrow as its methods and knowledge is as broad and 
diverse as human experience. All of us know persons in many walks of 
life—politicians, salesmen, public speakers, diplomats, football coaches, 
lovers, parents, or gang leaders—who know human beings, understand 
human relations, and are able to handle social situations far more suc- 
cessfully and with greater precision than are those who are far more 
expert than they in statistics or even sociometrics. With men of such 
understanding the sociologist must join hands in an attempt to be use- 
ful in dealing with anything approaching practical concrete social 
situations. As a matter of fact, social research, more than any other 
type of research, must accept the fact that a large portion of its task 
is to verify by scientific techniques knowledge that is now in existence. 
Concerning this fact, there need be no discouragement, for as Poincaré 
says, “A new result is of value, if at all, when, in unifying elements 
long known but hitherto separate and seeming strangers one to another, 
it suddenly introduces order where apparently disorder reigned.’’* 
Comte’s contention was that no succeeding science could become exact 
or even develop to any advanced stage until the preceding sciences had 
become exact and that while each new science would be less exact than 
its forerunners, it would throw a flood of light on the fields which they 
had traversed. If this be true, it implies that it is in the very nature 
of sociology that it traverse the same fields that other sciences have 
traversed and traverse some of them many times in order to build up 
a verified body of knowledge by repeated observations. It is probably 
a legitimate indictment of sociologists to say that many of them 
have been more interested in becoming scientists or even becoming 
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methodologists than they have been in furnishing this flood of light. 
Believing this to be true and knowing how much the light is needed, 
I hope that I may not seem too critical of our own fraternity while I 
give some attention to the issue of developing sociology by making it 
useful. 

The sociologist desires to be scientific for two reasons: first, because he 
is anxious to utilize the best known and most thoroughly tested methods 
of gaining knowledge and transmitting it to others; and second, be- 
cause he is anxious to give to the knowledge he gains the trustworthi- 
ness which the status of science guarantees. Both of these are worthy 
and useful aspirations, but sociology has from its origin been cursed by 
the sins of the exponents of extreme conceptualism and extreme em- 
piricism. The average ivory tower conceptualist is fearful that he may 
sully his reputation by doing something short of perfectly air-tight 
logical thinking if he allows himself to become interested in practical 
problems, and the extreme empiricist always runs the risk of furnishing 
elaborate statistics which appear to carry much more understanding 
than they have power to convey. 

Even more detrimental to the development of sociology than the 
one-sidedness of either of these schools of sociology is the amount of 
time wasted in arguments between them and the damage they do to 
those whom they train either as technicians in quantification or as 
dialecticians, but seldom as both. In the field of rural sociology these 
sins have been as apparent as elsewhere. We have suffered from the 
work of those who could only count and correlate, and we have suffered 
for those who were burdened with the conviction that they were destined 
to be sociological Einsteins; from those who have counted everything 
from bath tubs to basic attitudes and from those who have paraded 
the dogmas of their recent graduate teachers and searched the literature 
from the census reports to Hammurabi for authorities and documenta- 
tions. Each of these schools of thought has large contributions to make 
to the field of social research, and it is unfortunate that they should 
so often find themselves opposed to each other in sociological dis- 
cussions. For the sake both of developing science and of making 
scientific findings usable, the two need to be used together. Concepts 
alone build only philosophies or religions. Facts alone build only census 
tables. The choice does not resolve itself into an issue of whether there 
is accumulated a body of verifiable observations or a body of logically 
airtight classical concepts, but rather into the issue of how the soci- 
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ologist and sociology can contribute to an understanding of social 
phenomena and social processes which constitute a part of daily life 
and problems and which will probably be a part of the life and prob- 
lems of tomorrow. 

Fields and laboratories filled with social phenomena stare the rural 
sociologist in the face on all hands, in terms of the problems with 
which the action programs in agriculture wrestle. There is not only 
need for sociological knowledge in the carrying out of these programs, 
but there is the outstanding opportunity to contribute to the develop- 
ment of scientific sociological knowledge by working in the fields and 
with the problems which confront those who are responsible for, or are 
participants in, action programs. ‘“To add purpose to science,” says 
James Bossard, “is neither to degrade nor corrupt it, but, if the ex- 
perience of other sciences counts for aught, to enrich it.”* Sociology 
need not lose its objectivity in the rendering of practical service. It can 
contribute objective attitudes toward social problems, give objective 
descriptions of social facts, search out causal relationships, appraise the 
relative importance of facts, and without stultifying itself in the least, 
even suggest methods of social improvement. There are facts which 
are relevant to both science and action. All the sociologist needs to do 
is search out these facts, use sound methods in analyzing them, and 
then collate them with other facts to build science. 

Something further needs to be said, however, about the extent to which 
the sociologist can adopt in toto the methods of the so-called “exact” 
scientists. Undoubtedly he must start in the same way they do, with 
deductions; undoubtedly also he must work as they do, with inductions. 
The body of deductions constitutes his frame of reference and the in- 
ductions constitute his research data. Broadly speaking, it is the 
function of deduction to postulate relevant questions and the function 
of induction, in so far as possible, to find answers to these questions. 
The assumption in any field of research is that there is considerable 
known about a general body of phenomena, but that there is yet hidden 
in the components or elements of this body of phenomena factors, in- 
fluences, or relationships which, if analyzed, will reveal greater under- 
standing of the total or composite body of phenomena. Upon this 
assumption the so-called exact sciences have sought for and accom- 
plished by various techniques of isolating elements a factorization of 
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their universes, and so universal has been the process that it is assumed 
by some to be the necessary first step in scientific analyses. When, how- 
ever, Karl Pearson and others postulate the isolation of elements or 
components as the first necessary step in empirical research, they assume 
two things: first, that the element or component can be isolated; and 
second, that it can be analyzed and at least to some extent understood 
as an isolate. In the fields of social and psychological phenomena, this 
assumption is in many cases questionable, for it is based upon the fur- 
ther assumption that the isolates or elements are relatively fixed and 
rigid. Social phenomena are seldom of this nature. The social construct 
not only is not fixed and rigid, but its so-called elements or components 
are even less fixed and rigid than the construct itself. As a matter of 
fact, the component in many cases has no fixity at all except as such 
fixity is attained as a living, functioning, part of the whole. To isolate 
it, therefore, is often to misunderstand it or at least to fail to under- 
stand it. 

In attempting to use the methods of exact science, the sociologist 
confronts another basic difficulty in the fact that human personalities 
and social situations are modifiable and often affected by influences at 
great distance in both time and space. This fact is of great significance 
in the consideration of both the formulation of sociological laws and 
in the application of sociological generalizations to specific and prac- 
tical situations. In essence, it means that a generalization, in order to 
be valid concerning all of the diverse phenomena to which it must 
apply, furnishes only a small portion of the explanation of any given 
phenomenon. It means further that few sociological generalizations or 
laws can be prescribed as formulas for the complete solution of even 
one, much less many, special social problems. It does not mean that 
there is no practical value in distilling out of countless empirical obser- 
vations that generalization, or those generalizations, no matter how 
thin or rarified they may be, which are in fact applicable to whole uni- 
verses of phenomena, and more important yet, are essential to the 
understanding of each given phenomenon. 

But, after ample data have been gathered and analyzed and sound 
scientific generalizations have been formulated, the sociologist, because 
of the diversity and modifiability of the great body of phenomena with 
which he has dealt in deriving his generalization, finds that the truth 
of the law or generalization which he enunciates must be filtered back 
into a number of social situations, each one of which is composed of 
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elements and relationships not comprehended in the generalization. 
This is to say that while the generalization is true, it is only a small 
part of the known truth about any given social situation. To its rela- 
tively meager so-called scientific content must be added the rich and 
generally elaborate folk knowledge of those who are nearer to or prob- 
ably a part of the situation. This inevitably mixes science with common 
sense; and, while to do this may harm the sociologist in his status 
among esoteric scientists, it helps him to understand the phenomena 
with which he works and expands his universe of behavior beyond the 
rigid confines of pure empiricism. Sociology must therefore be prag- 
matic to the extent that it follows the ceaseless pulsation from concrete 
reality to abstract concepts and from abstract concepts back to concrete 
reality.° In doing so it not only guarantees to itself the right to use 
abstract reasoning, but also guarantees that it deals with concrete situa- 
tions. It might be well to hearken back to Ward, who followed Comte, 
in asserting that “the practical applications of the sciences increase with 
their complexity” and that ‘phenomena grow more susceptible to arti- 
ficial modification with the increasing complexity of the phenomena.” 
I would stretch these generalizations into the positive statement that 
scientific knowledge grows by the ceaseless process of distilling abstract 
generalizations from numerous empirical observations and the mixing 
of these generalizations with folk knowledge. In other words, it grows 
only to the extent that it is widely recognized as applicable; and it is 
so recognized only when it can be converted into common sense. 


The generalizations presented above concerning the nature of science, 
the methods of science, sociology as a science, the sociologist as a 
scientist, and the relationship of sociology to action programs were 
arrived at by the writer through what he believes is a very realistic 
wrestling with very concrete situations and circumstances and with the 
opportunities for research on the part of rural sociologists in relation 
to agricultural action programs now in existence. In order to test these 
generalizations in a more concrete fashion, I shall use as illustrations 
or examples two specific areas of research in which the rural sociologist 
has worked for many years and in which he is now being requested to 
make concrete contributions. 

The administrations responsible for the promotion and operation of 


6 See Florian Znaniecki, The Laws of Social Psychology (Chicago: University of Chicago 
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a number of the present programs in agriculture are specifically re- 
questing rural sociologists to answer the question: What standard of 
living should a farm family in this or that area have? They assert they 
are unable to plan the work of land use adjustment, of soil conserva- 
tion, of agricultural price adjustment, or of farm security without having 
something approaching a prescription for the amount of money or the 
quantity and quality of goods needed for an acceptable standard of living 
for farm families. They state further, and without equivocation, that they 
must predicate their programs of adjustments on the findings which the 
rural sociologist should, and they believe can, furnish them from standard 
of living research. In this situation, the rural sociologist is presented a 
real opportunity and is also put to a real test. He has been doing re- 
search on the farm family standard of living for twenty years. Back of 
this practical field experience lies the work of many predecessors and 
a fairly large body of both social theory and empirical data. 

The first necessary step in attacking this problem in terms of a con- 
crete research project is to state clearly the frame of reference 
constructed, in fact dictated, by the sociologist’s knowledge of what a 
standard of living is and the factors which condition it. In formulating 
this frame of reference, he will interpret the quantitative findings of 
previous studies in these fields, add to them qualitative information 
furnished by the disciplines of social psychology and cultural anth- 
ropology, and more than likely add some value judgments which he, 
as a student of social phenomena, has a right to have. He need not be 
worried about adding these value judgments because they are not con- 
clusions in and of themselves, but only necessary parts of the hypotheses 
which he must construct before he can begin concrete and definitely 
oriented investigation. His frame of reference could and probably 
should be stated somewhat as follows: The standard of living consists 
of a body of conscious desires, the fulfillment of which it may be 
assumed would bring to a family or group of families what they believe 
would be a relatively high degree of satisfaction; the /evel of living is 
the extent or degree to which the habits of consumption, in terms of 
goods and services and personal participation, approaches or fails to 
approach the standard of living. 

The basic hypotheses with which field investigation would and prob- 
ably should be started may be stated as follows: 

1. The level of living will be conditioned by the standard of living 
as well as by the economic income. 
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2. The standard of living is conditioned by two primary factors: 
(a) the established habits of the members of the family, and (b) the 
levels of living of other people whom they constantly observe. 

3. It is possible to ascertain the normal or modal standard of living 
for a family or a group of families, and it is possible to measure more 
or less quantitatively the extent to which this standard of living is 
approximated by the level of living of a family or a group of families. 

4. The factors conditioning both the standard of living and the level 
of living can be identified and described. 


Let us note now what has happened to the situation presented to 
the rural sociologist by the action agency. First, the action agency has 
said, ‘“Tell us what level of living the farm people in this area should 
have, and we will be able to calculate and plan for the production or 
purchase of the goods and services essential to supplying and main- 
taining that level of living.” Unfortunately, the implication is that the 
sociologist can supply this concrete information from some body of 
knowledge already extant. The sociologist in turn has said, “Since the 
level of living has little practical meaning except as measured in terms 
of the standard of living, and since the standard of living is conditioned 
by the social practices and living attainments within the area where the 
farm is and the family lives, your question cannot be answered without 
specific local research; and, furthermore, it cannot be answered by 
assuming that a standard of living can be measured or attained solely 
by what is either produced out of the soil or purchased in the market, 
or the two combined. Our study, therefore, must be based upon the 
testing of the four hypotheses which grow out of our frame of refer- 
ence on the one hand, and out of the concrete problem which you 
present on the other hand.” 

There is no reason to believe that the redefinition of the problem 
by the sociologist will impose insurmountable obstacles to the research 
work which his redefinition has made necessary, provided he is willing 
to focus his study specifically upon answering the question which must 
be answered before the administrator can move surely in a concrete 
and detailed attack upon the problem at hand, and provided he does 
not insist on spending time and money in constructing elaborate and 
expensive tables of correlation coefficients which will prove to his fel- 
low sociologists that his methodology is sound and his findings erudite. 

These provisos, I am inclined to believe, are not only justified, but 
by following them, the sociologist will find that he has stripped him- 
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self for the task at hand and that by doing the task, he will definitely 
contribute findings to the field of social research. When the research is 
done, the end products should be that: (1) He will have answered the 
administrator's question as definitely and precisely as it can be answered, 
will have made it clear that it cannot be more precisely answered, and 
above all, will have made it clear that it cannot be answered without 
taking into consideration all of the factors and elements which have been 
studied. (2) He will have accumulated a much-needed body of research 
data in one of the major fields of his science, and will have done so 
by the maximum use of empirical methods and the judicious use of 
conceptual methods. From the standpoint of pure science, he will have 
proved, disproved, or at least made maximum use of his hypotheses as 
research tools, will have refined or maybe redefined his frame of 
reference, and in the process will have proved that the facts with which 
the administrator or the action program wrestles constitute basic data 
in scientific research. Furthermore, he will have proved that he is 
neither scared nor cynical about working with facts that are of import- 
ance to the administrator as well as to the scientist. 

Let us take next the field of community research, a field to which 
sociologists and anthropologists have given almost more attention than 
all others combined. Furthermore there is no field in which rural soci- 
ologists are more interested. Likewise there is no social structure, unless 
it be the family, so widely used by agricultural action agencies as the 
rural community. Somewhat in contrast to their attitudes about stand- 
ards of living, these agencies often assume that they know all they 
need to about rural communities and so move forward in ways which 
encounter obstacles which they do not foresee. In a number of instances, 
however, they have requested rural sociologists to assist them by 
delineating and even mapping communities, in analyzing their institu- 
tional and service patterns, in discovering their natural leaders, and 
in understanding the extent to which old community alignments may 
be used to implement or may be expected to thwart or impede con- 
templated changes of various’ kinds. Here again is an invitation and 
an Open opportunity for rural social research. 

As in the case of standard of living research, the sociologist is not 
invited to come in with just anything which he may want to do, but 
to come in with his frame of reference to discover or develop answers 
to pretty specific questions. What more need be asked? He has a frame 
of reference for community research built up out of an elaborate body 
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of sociological literature in the field of general sociology, rural soci- 
ology, social psychology, cultural anthropology, and even sociometrics. 
Keeping the specific practical problems of the action agency in mind, 
he should have no difficulty in formulating a number of research pro- 
jects, the findings from which will be relevant to both science and 
action programs. 

The frame of reference for at least one such project might be stated 
as follows: Human behavior—whether habitual, attitudinal, or evalu- 
ative—is conditioned by community customs and traditions, by com- 
munity institutional arrangements, and by patterns of association which, 
although not institutionalized, are buttressed by local opinion and 
sentiment. 

Out of this frame of reference, which is focused on the actual situa- 
tion with which the action agency deals, definite and worthwhile 
research could be projected on the following hypotheses: 

1. Rural communities do exist and can be identified in terms of 
geographic locations and associational patterns. 

2. The associational patterns within communities can be described 
in terms of their relative rigidity or resistance to change. 

3. When the structural and functioning patterns of communities are 
violated by outside pressure, local resistance develops; when they are 
used or amplified, local assistance is guaranteed. 

There is no question about the relevance of these hypotheses to the 
questions raised by the action agency, and I submit that there is no 
question about their relevance to social theory. If the sociologist’s re- 
action is that we can already answer all the questions which these 
hypotheses imply, then I want to pose two queries: First, why do we 
not simply tell these action agencies what we know, and why do they 
not listen to us? Second, are we sure we do know? The answer to this 
first query is: They will listen to us when we demonstrate that we do 
know in terms of situations they know are real, and they will not listen 
to us until we do. The answer to the second query is: We know some- 
thing, about enough to formulate a significant frame of reference; but 
there are many things we do not know about community structures and 
processes. We do not know to what extent old community alignments 
and local sentiments will stand up under the impact of outside stimuli. 
We do not know to what degree they still exist in attitudes and values 
after they no longer exist in structure or in overt behavior. We do not 
know accurately the differences which exist from area to area because 
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of differences in the age of settlement, the ethnic composition of the 
population, the religious practices and beliefs, the type of farming, the 
prevalence of modern technology and means of communication, the 
type and extent of education, and a number of other factors which may 
be present or may be introduced by the action agency concerned, or by 
others. In other words, we do not known a lot of things which we 
should like to know and which action agencies would like to know. 

Let us admit or recognize that practical administrators will pose 
foolish or impossible questions, will insist on us using frames of refer- 
ence that assume things we believe are fallacies, and will expect us to 
furnish easy answers to questions which we know are exceedingly 
difficult. But let us recognize also that action agencies wrestling with 
rural social problems have supplied more funds for rural social research 
in the last six years than all the universities, colleges, and foundations 
combined have supplied in the twenty-five years during which concrete 
rural social research has been in process. They stand eager and ready 
to continue to do so if the rural sociologists will place themselves on 
the spot and stay there until they come through with verifiable or at 
least clear-cut information which is useful. 

Our specialized field of sociology has done a great deal of research in 
the last twenty-five years, the vast bulk of which was promoted and 
financed because others than sociologists wanted data and knowledge 
for practical purposes. Church and school leaders first did some of this 
research themselves and then asked colleges and foundations to do 
research for them. The work increased in volume and diversity, nine- 
tenths of it stimulated by the desire to know answers to practical ques- 
tions; the Purnell law was passed; the so-called Hoover commissions 
were organized, and the study of social trends put social research on 
the map nationally. All of the studies of the National Resources Board 
are for practical purposes, and the same is true of those sponsored or 
carried on by the Work Projects Administration, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, the Soil Conservation Service, and the Farm 
Security Administration. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is not 
only a research but a planning agency. It is, to use the words of Ward, 
not only supposed to answer the questions of pure science of ‘““What, 
Why, and How,” but the questions of applied science, “What for’; 
it is not only supposed to “deal with facts, causes, and principles,” but 
with “objects, ends, and purposes.’’* 


® Ward, op. cit., p. 5. 
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This type of research is well under way in all fields of rural social 
research and is developing not only valuable and significant scientific 
findings, but also revealing problems hitherto unknown and processes 
hitherto not understood by administrators responsible for action pro- 
gtams.° 

Some of the obvious results of this research have been that it has 
revealed clearly for the first time the presence and location of marked 
human distress in rural areas; has shown the relation of areas of high 
birth-rate to the areas of poor natural resources; has brewed concern 
about farm tenants and laborers, rural youth, rural medical care, and 
needs for adult education. The simple compilation of the best facts 
and interpretations available about farm population pressure, migratory 
labor conditions, and mechanization in agriculture has opened the gates 
and created the demand by action agencies for social research in these 
fields. The county land-use planning program is creating a demand for 
community analyses, standard of living studies, and even for studies 
in the fields of social psychology and cultural anthropology. The Soil 
Conservation Service wants to know what institutional and cultural 
factors create or forestall soil erosion. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration wants to measure and, if possible, predict farmers’ 
opinions and attitudes; and the Farm Security Administration recognizes 
a whole host of sociological problems with which they believe the soci- 
ologist can help. Others seem to have greater faith in the contributions 
which the sociologist has to make to action programs than we have 
ourselves. This is partly due to their recently developed discovery of 
social issues and partly due to the fact that they do not understand 
social processes. They have analyzed the physical elements in situations, 
have added to this analyses of the economic elements, and are now 
asking the sociologist to add analyses of the social, cultural, and psy- 
chological elements. It is true that in many cases they have not properly 
conceived social problems because they have assumed that these pro- 
cesses are residuals rather than concomitants of physical and economic 
problems; in some cases they have completely misconceived problems 


® The reader's attention is especially called to the 18 Social Research Reports financed 
and carried on by the Resettlement Administration (now the Farm Security Administra- 
tion) in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics; the 17 Research 
colleges published by the Works Progress Administration and Colleges (See W.P.A. 
Series I], No. 17); Dwight Sanderson’s Research Memorandum on Rural Life in the 
Depression (Bulletin 34, Social Science Research Council, 1937); and the voluminous 
reports of the National Resources Board. 
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because they have assumed that the social factor is purely a result, 
whereas it is most often a part of the cause of the physical and eco- 
nomic situation; and above all they very often, if not most often, assume 
that the social elements in the situation operate in universes confined 
by physical and economic boundaries. All of these facts create harassing 
situations for persons who would like to be left alone to pursue their 
inquiry into something that interests them but no one else. 


Between the time when sociology was started and the present, the 
social folk knowledge of most of the world has moved on apace; 
science has become a part of our culture; and enlightened concerns 
have developed about human behavior and social organization. This 
social enlightment has given rise to a consciousness of social problems, 
and the rise of the consciousness of social problems has created both 
need and opportunities for social research. It is more than likely that 
social research projected for any other than practical purposes will in 
the future find little support. And why should it, especially in the field 
of rural sociology? There are enough problems for the solution of 
which action agencies need data and enough social problems and pro- 
cesses which they must yet have revealed to them to keep all of us busy 
for a generation. It is purely up to us whether we “want to fish, or cut 
bait.” 











On the Identification of the Farmert 


Paul H. Johnstone* 


ABSTRACT 


Most early agricultural settlers in America derived from lower European social strata, 
while colonial cities were frequently dominated by representatives of aristocratic and 
larger commercial interests. Early American agrarianism was therefore by the logic of the 
situation based upon an anti-aristocratic orientation. The small free-holding class a cen- 
tury or so ago tended generally to identify themselves with the underdog element of 
society. Since then, however, the complex of social forces that have served to accelerate 
the commercialization of agriculture and the urbanization of country life, and the educa- 
tional influence of the professional leadership of agriculture have driven the more pros- 
perous strata of farm people increasingly in the direction of identification economically 
with the businessman and socially with the urban and small town middle class. Thus 
while the lower economic strata of farm people are threatened with proletarianization, 
the split in rural society inherent in that movement is being widened by the movement 
in the opposite direction of the more prosperous group. 


This paper is a discussion of some phases of the identification of the 
farmer during the period of the last seventy-five or one hundred years. 
It is based principally upon the inferences drawn from the study of 
agricultural journals and books and pamphlets about agriculture pub- 
lished in America during the past century. The emphasis is almost 
wholly upon the nature and trend of change. 

Ever since America became a nation, there has been, in agriculture 
or in close contact with agriculture, a constant and growing element 
consciously dedicated to reform, improvement, progress—call it what 
you will—in any case a process of change. This growing element was 
comprised of, to begin with, aristocratic agricultural. societies; then 
more democratic societies and fair associations; then crusading farm 
journals; then state boards of agriculture, agricultural colleges, national 
farm organizations, a federal department of agriculture, state experi- 
ment stations, extension services, and so on, with separate academic 
disciplines developing, and with leadership becoming increasingly pro- 
fessionalized—all of these having been in effect agencies of deliberate 
and rationalized acculturation. It has been more than a century since 


+A paper read before the Rural Sociological Society at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
December 27, 1939. 

* Senior Agricultural Historian, Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S$. Department of Agriculture. 
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agricultural life was permitted to grow like Topsy; during the last 
hundred years its pattern has been altered not only by indigenous forces 
and by ordinary unplanned acculturation from the urban world, but 
also by the consciously directed influence of an increasingly powerful 
group within the agricultural world itself. Interpretation of cultural 
changes in our agricultural history must take this influence into vital 
account. 

The young American nation inherited from its colonial experience 
a complex of agrarian traditions that must be suggested at the outset 
because of their continuing importance. The upper strata of the popu- 
lation of colonial cities were frequently dominated by agents of British 
commercial interests who tended to identify themselves with trans- 
Atlantic urban society and interests rather than with the American 
countryside which it was their function to exploit. In the South, where 
the large, self-sufficient plantation was served by the city only in the 
marketing and trans-shipping of cash crops, wealthy landowners were 
socially, politically, and economically dominant. The center of com- 
mercial interests was generally remote, and was served locally by fac- 
tors who were considered socially inferior, and economically no better 
than a necessary evil. The planter was often at odds with them, and 
circumstances thus inclined him to regard industry, commerce, and the 
town as parasitic and corrupt. Gentlemen farmers were therefore dis- 
posed to accept the ancient agrarian fundamentalism that was given 
wide intellectual currency in the 18th century as the moral banner 
of the agricultural revolution that spread from England over the 
continent.* 

This agrarian fundamentalism, glorifying as it did the civic and 
moral virtues of the unspoiled freeman who lived simply and chastely 
by the sweat of his brow on four jugera of land, might seem logically 
a poor apology for either enclosures in England, physiocracy in France, 
or slave labor agriculture in America. But it served, none the less; for 
great gentlemen and landed barons were somehow able to convince 
themselves when necessary that all the simple virtues ascribed to the 
small and humble yeoman fitted them. Romantic agrarianism and hos- 
tility to distant commercial interests thus united to make possible in 
the American South the seeming anomaly of a liberal gentry. Actually, 
the liberalism of this aristocratic agrarianism was ordinarily applied 


1 Paul H. Johnstone, “Turnips and Romanticism,” Agricultural History, XII (July, 
1938), 224-255. 
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only in cases of conflict with mercantile interests, and otherwise ignored. 
Nevertheless, it provided the background for rigorous logical extension 
into a consistently liberal agrarian doctrine. That was the function of 
Jefferson and Madison and their group. Jeffersonian democracy was 
the creed par excellence of agrarian liberalism. In its insistence upon 
the moral and political virtues of yeomen farmers, and in its vigorously 
democratic spirit, it served to identify both virtue and the farmer with 
the underdog and the rebellious element in society, and as such long 
remained a vital force in American life. But Jeffersonian democracy, 
among the landlord aristocracy of the South, became immediately not 
a socially rebellious spirit, but a dialectic with which to preserve the 
status quo by appeal to Jeffersonian expediences—as, for instance, 
States’ rights—under the name of Jeffersonian principles. 

In New England, rural people tended to identify themselves with 
their community rather than by occupation or social strata, because of 
the frequency of part-time farming mixed with part-time industry, and 
because of the political integration and social homogeneity fostered by 
the township plan of living. 

Except in the South, the agricultural settlers were predominantly 
from the lower classes. They came out of a European tradition embody- 
ing horizontal class lines, and in general the antagonisms of these class 
lines were perpetuated. Because the rank and wealth of the Old World 
remained principally in the cities, and frequently dominated them both 
economically and socially, there was double reason for the continuation 
of the immemorial hostility of countryman to urban culture. For the 
cities were not only urban, but aristocratic. 

As agricultural settlement moved westward, the underdog or rebel- 
lious proportion increased rather than diminished. Accordingly, the 
expansion resulted in an increase of adherence to the agrarian doctrine. 
But within the Jeffersonian doctrine there had been the seeds of a 
syndicalist pattern of identification as well as an underdog pattern of 
identification. And this syndicalist orientation tended to grow in pro- 
portion with the westward movement; for industry did not follow as 
fast; isolated farmsteads became the rule; and self-sufficient commun- 
ities did not generally develop. Furthermore, when the prairies were 
reached, the family self-sufficiency of the Eastern farm became impos- 
sible; and farmers of necessity became increasingly dependent upon 
middlemen and transportation systems to connect them with the mar- 
kets and industries of the East. The indirectness of this economic 
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mechanism, the rumor of accumulating urban fortunes, and the old 
symbols of urban wickedness and aristocracy all combined as materials 
for a reorientation of farmer identification. 

Such, in the briefest terms possible, was the general situation roughly 
a century ago. There still was a strong tendency among rural people, 
and among their leaders and the agricultural reform element as well, 
to identfy themselves with the rebellious element in society in such a 
way as to include the urban working man. This was implied in the 
repeated identification of the enemy of the farmer as the “aristocrat,” 
the “dandy,” the “land-shark,” the “loan-shark,” the “capitalist,” and 
the “monopolist.” It was evident in the popular literary theme of 
glorification of the poor and humble. 


Tell me not that he’s a poor man, 
That his dress is coarse and bare; 

Tell me not that his daily pittance 
Is a workman’s scanty fare. 

Tell me not his birth is humble, 
That his parentage is low; 

Is he honest in his actions? 
That is all I want to know. .... 


Let it be a low, thatch’d hovel; 
Let it be a clay-built cot; 
Let it be a parish work-house— 

In my eye it matters not. 
And, if others will disown him 
As inferior to their caste, 
Let them do it—I befriend him 
As a brother to the last.” 


This kind of underdog identification was evident in the biting rural 
denunciation of the urban vogue of prettified refinement that developed 
in the 1840's. In the long campaign for agricultural and industrial 
education in the extension of the public school system, farmers united 
themselves with urban working class people. Aristocratic ideals of 
education and lack of educational opportunity for the poor were the 
evils they joined to combat. They talked in terms of “manual training 
schools” and “industrial universities” for “farmers and mechanics.” 
Jonathan Turner, who more than any other single individual was re- 


2“Humble Worth,” The American Farmer's Magazine, XII (October, 1858), 634. 
(From the Pacific Commercial Advertiser.) 
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sponsible for the idea of the land grant college, expressed his desires 


as follows: 
The industrial class need a... . system of /iberal education for their own 


class, and adapted to their own pursuits . . . . to elevate them, their pursuits, and 
their posterity to that relative position in human society for which God designed 


them.® 

But this unqualified identification of the farmer with the underdog 
stratum of society was already beginning to lose ground. The classic 
tradition .. agrarian fundamentalism had in it the elements of con- 
demnation of every aspect of urban culture, and as the economic in- 
directness of an increasingly commercialized agriculture dependent on 
remote markets began to antagonize farmer groups, as urban workers 
became increasingly proletarianized by encroachments of the factory 
system, and as the free farmer in a land of economic opportunity be- 
came increasingly conscious of his status as a commercial proprietor, 
the moral degradation of the city began slowly to be extended to in- 
clude working class people. Lurid ideas were broadcast of the moral 
and economic degradation of the urban poor, particularly upon oc- 
casions of the nostalgic protest raised then as always against the 
migration of rural youth to the city. There were repeated warnings 
against the ‘‘city life that crushes, enslaves, and ruins so many thousands 
of our young men, who are insensibly made the victims of dissipation, 
of reckless speculation, and of ultimate crime,’* and of the “vice and 


immorality. . . . held up as examples for the unprovided children of 


unfortunate families.”® 


In the experience of free land and land booms and mushroom 
growth of towns and cities in the unfolding West, the optimism of the 
age and the roseate concept of opportunity developed into a boomer 
psychology. Opportunity was not just opportunity for a home and 
security, but for wealth. To this was added the self-improvement, self- 
education vogue with its assumption that merit is rewarded by wealth 
and fame and finally by that mystic accolade, success. These forces 
helped to revive the vestiges of the Calvinistic doctrine that the Lord 
reveals His predilections by mundane favors; and the way was clear, 
though the movement at first slow, to discard the notion that virtue is 

8 Cited by Alfred Charles True, A History of Agricultural Education in the United 
States, 1785-1925 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1929), p. 86. 


*Poetry and Profit of City Life,” Prairie Farmer, X (January, 1850), 19. 
5 J. G. C., “The Country and the City,” Prairie Farmer, X (December, 1850), 379. 
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associated with poverty. After the Civil War, the success ideology 
gained momentum rapidly, accompanied by the growing conviction 
that virtue was to be identified with wealth and the upper social strata, 
and vice with poverty. By the 1880's and 1890's it was already com- 
mon to align the virtues and vices as suggested in this excerpt from the 
Ohio Practical Farmer of February 21, 1885: 


Here are two grand divisions of society—the honorable and useful, and the 
poor, the vicious and criminal.® 


The increased flow of immigration around the middle of the 19th 
century seems to have been the signal for the growth of new attitudes 
toward hired help. Many of the more indigent newcomers went to 
work as hired hands and servants, and some of the innate hostility to 
foreigners was gradually directed toward the ranks they filled. Preced- 
ing the discovery by the farmer that he had a “labor problem’ was 
a period of complaint at the declining quality of hired hands and hired 
gitls: the neighbor boy and the neighbor girl who had filled these 
functions were supplanted by inferior foreigners of “‘a class by itself 
—a distinct caste’ whose character and presence had a “tendency to 
degrade labor.”’ The growing dependence upon cash crops increased 
the factual basis upon which farmers could develop an employer- 
consciousness by making more emphatic the need for extra labor during 
certain seasons. The new spirit was widely evident as early as the 1870's, 
for by that time farm journals gave much space at times to discussion of 
labor scarcity. The western yeomanry that once had been exuberantly 
proud that this was a land of opportunity now complained that the 
working of the agricultural ladder increased their labor difficulties. 

No farmer who has depended upon hired labor, but what has felt more or 
less vexation and annoyance therefrom. ... . Good farm labor is very scarce, 
from the fact that as soon as young men get a little ahead, in this country of 

‘cheap lands, they make arrangements to secure a farm of their own, marry the 
girl of their choice, and settle down to a staid and quiet life. This is all very 
well, but the fact remains that the farmer needs more and better labor, and the 
question arises how he shall obtain it.* 


Farmers appear never to have been in a position to sympathize with 
organized industrial labor. So long as urban workers looked like inde- 
pendent craftsmen, their situation could be regarded sympathetically 

6 “What Are You Reading?” Ohio Practical Farmer, LXVII (February 21, 1885), 127. 


7™Female Help,” New England Farmer, 1X (May, 1857), 247. 
8 “Hired Labor,” Kansas Farmer, Vil (September 15, 1870), 138. 
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through symbols familiar to the farmer. Thus when in 1851 a group 
of craftsmen banded together to start a factory of their own, there was 
sufficient appeal to the entrepreneurial sentiments of the farmer to win 
enthusiastic approval, under the slogan “Labor is capital.’ But by the 
time trade unions of a modern character began to grow, the farmer's 
consciousness of himself as a proprietor and employer was too great 
to allow him to be sympathetic. The antipathy to trusts and great accu- 
mulations of capital was insufficient to allow sanction of the violent 
innovation of strikes. Labor unions began to rise in rural eyes as a 
companion monster of monopoly, both set to prey upon the farmer. 
“While capital and labor strive to adjust their differences, the farmer 
peaceably grows the crops to feed both’*® was the typical agrarian 
comment of the Farm Journal in 1886. There even was at times a 
tendency to believe that capital and labor acted in collusion. Thus the 
Orange Judd Farmer in 1903 expressed the opinion that 

Labor and capital engaged in the manufacture of window glass have appar- 
ently united to prevent any others going into the business. By this plan manu- 
facturers expect to absolutely monopolize production and shove up prices at 
will, and under these circumstances they agree to give their help an increase in 
wages, 

The most profound changes in rural attitudes have generally fol- 
lowed the direction pointed by propaganda and educational campaigns 
of the previously mentioned reform element in agriculture. To what 
extent the influence of this element may be naively labelled ‘‘cause” 
is highly problematical; surely there were “causal” reasons for the 
existence of such an element. The present interest is in the fact that 
changes in agricultural practices and in patterns of rural living that 
have affected large numbers of farm people have regularly been pre- 
ceded by advocacy of these things by the reform element. 

One of the longest and most unrelenting propaganda campaigns in 
history has been directed toward convincing the farmer that he is a 
businessman. Before the Civil War, agricultural journals and reformers 
began to reproach the farmer for lack of “system” and pointed out that 
the farmer should keep books and count costs after the example set by 
merchants and manufacturers. ‘Does any one believe,” complained the 
Monthly Journal of Agriculture in 1847, “that a merchant or manufac- 

® New England Farmer, Ill (April 26, 1851), 150. (From New York Farmer and 
Mechanic.) 


10 Farm Journal, X (June, 1886), 102. 
11 Orange Judd Farmer, XXXV (October 10, 1903), 306. 
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turer, interested in a matter connected with his business to the amount 
of the value to the farmer of any one of these items, would rest until 
he had ascertained precisely how it bears on his balance sheet?’’* 





After the Civil War, business and the businessman began to develop 
rapidly as a suggested model for farmer conduct, in spite of the con- 
tinuing rural antipathy toward much of industry and finance. The 
advice to make farming businesslike frequently did not hestitate to 
urge specialization, even at the cost of surrendering self-sufficiency. 
Thus under the progressive caption, “How We Have All Advanced,” 
the Prairie Farmer in 1868 argued that 

The old rule that a farmer should produce all that he required, and that the 
surplus represented his gains, is part of the past. Agriculture, like all other 
business, is better for its subdivisions, each one growing that which is best 
suited to his soil, skill, climate and market and with its proceeds purchase his 
other needs.7* 


Although the theme of the new necessity for specialization and com- 
mercialization has not always been accompanied by explicit renuncia- 
tion of subsistence practices, it has been the frequent practice of 
agricultural leadership to point out this modern tendency as an indi- 
cation of progress. Thus Dean Eugene Davenport in 1904 indicated 
the contrast: “Under pioneer conditions the object in agriculture was 
simply one of maintenance... .. Now the object of farming is not 
primarily to make a living, but it is to make money. To this end it must 
be conducted upon the same business basis as any other producing 
industry.”** 

The direct identification of farming with business and the farmer as 
a businessman has been partially a task of sloganeering: “The time has 
come when the farmer must be a business man as well as an agricul- 
turist”’ ;** “Farming is a business, and the man who would make a real 
success of it nowadays must be a good business man.”** When in 1921 
the editors of the Country Gentleman decided it was finally high time 
to destroy the old cartoon stereotype of the hayseed, they addressed 
inquiries to many of the leading cartoonists of the nation asking their 


12 “Indian Corn: What Is Known and What Is Wanted to be Known about It,” 
Monthly Journal of Agriculture, 1 (June, 1847), 540. 

13 “How We Have All Advanced,” Prairie Farmer, XX XVII (N.S. Vol. XXI), (Janu- 
ary 11, 1868), 17. 

14 Eugene Davenport, “The Outlook for the Educated Farmer,” Cornell Countryman, 
I (June, 1904), 204. 

15 Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer, XLV, No. 8 (August, 1887), 361. 

16 Farm and Fireside (Eastern Ed.), XVI (October 1, 1892), 1. 
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verbal and graphic expressions of what the modern farmer really looked 
like. The unanimous spirit of the replies is suggested by the comment 
of cartoonist J. P. Alley of the Memphis Commercial Appeal: ‘The 
American farmer is not a hayseed. He has, in reality, become a busi- 
ness man..... ** And finally advertisers in farm journals became so 
sure of the farmer's self-identification with the businessman that they 
addressed their sales appeals “To YOU as a business man,” or 
claimed that their product “is an invaluable one to the modern business 
farmer.’’? 

It is obvious enough that the identification of the farmer with the 
business man must be qualified. It seems distinctly the trend, but it 
must not be forgotten that it applies so far only to an indeterminate 
proportion of farmers—principally the more prosperous ones—who are 
best integrated with the modern world. Neither is the businessman 
identification yet generally complete even in those cases where it is 
most evident. It is a very abstract businessman with which the farmer 
is becoming identified. Big business is still the object of much open 
hostility; and while the small businessman comes nearest to the ab- 
straction, unfortunate associations would color exact specification. A 
core of traditional hostility to capitalistic devices and symbols has in- 
duced a measure of conflict into the new identification. A suggestion 
of the nature of that conflict may be inferred from the title of an article 
by Harold Steen in the Prairie Farmer for September 25, 1920. The 
title was, “Almond Growers Act Like Real Business Men; They Fix 
Prices and Control Their Product and Have Run the Speculators to 
Cover.” 

The intellectual leadership of agriculture has very generally tended 
to identify the farmer with the uppermost economic strata of rural 
people, far above any economic average or mean. A tangible example 
of this tendency is a secondary text in farm management published in 
1914. Figure 1 of this text was a photograph of the spacious barns and 
two fine houses of the Arden Dairy Farm, the hobby farm of a very 
wealthy city man (Mr. J. M. Hackney of St. Paul, Minnesota). The 
legend under the picture was, “An American Farm Home.””° A current 

17 J. P. Alley, “What a Farmer Really Looks Like,” Country Gentleman, LXXXVI 
(September 10, 1921), 7. 

18 Prairie Farmer, Cll (February 22, 1930), 283. (34 page advertisement of potash.) 

19 Pacific Rural Press, CXIX (February 8, 1930), 173. (R. C. A. Radiola advertise- 
ment. ) 


20 Andrew Boss, Farm Management (Chicago and New York: Lyons & Carnahan, 
1914), p. 8. 
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example is another high school text published in 1939 under the title 
of American Farming—Agriculture I, by Andrew Boss, Harold K. 
Wilson, and William E. Peterson. Figure 1 of this book is a photo- 
gtaph flat-footedly captioned “An airplane view of a typical farm in 
the North Central Region.” This “typical” farmstead includes a white 
house of apparently eight to ten rooms; a windmill and pump house; 
a poultry house sufficient for at least 1,000 hens, with incubator and 
brooder space extra; a dairy barn sufficient for forty or more milk cows, 
in addition to stalls for horses; hog houses apparently capable of taking 
care of a dozen or more brood cows, with additional shelter for shoats; 
a large milk house; a large building that looks like a machine shed; 
another, apparently a garage or worshop; and another that seems to 
be a large corn crib or grain storage. 

Farm management has also given regular attention to the problem 
of farm labor, assuming the farmer to be an employer of labor, and 
frequently offering blanket advice on how to handle various naive and 
smug classifications—‘‘Swedish and Irish,” “Negro,” ‘‘Mexican,” 
“Chinese,” ‘“‘genuine hoboes,” etc. Thus on the subject of ‘Handling 
Hobo or Tramp Laborers,” one expert in 1921 advised in his textbook: 

These men should be provided with a reasonably warm, dry place to sleep, 
but as a rule no special housing is needed for them. They are satisfied to furnish 
their own bedding and sleep on a pile of hay, and to get plain food. . . . if 
ample in quantity and well cooked. 

As a class they are easily disgusted with poor machinery, and if an implement 
continually breaks, they are likely to quit without notice... .. 

One cannot afford to allow poker playing or gambling of any kind, or toler- 
ate radical talk or preaching by discontented individuals. 


This insensitive assumption of a deep social stratification has charac- 
terized much economic and farm management writing, both popular 
and academic. An article on beet field labor in a midwestern farm 
journal in 1930 declared that the proprietor of a 40-acre field of sugar 
beets had the choice of “four Mexicans or two Belgians” to do the 
work.** 

The long campaign—at least a century old now—to raise the ma- 
terial standards of country living has had analogous effects. The rise 

21 Andrew Boss, Harold K. Wilson, and William E. Peterson, American Farming— 
Agriculture I (St. Paul, Minnesota: Webb, 1939), p. 3. (Italics are mine.) 

22R. L. Adams, Farm Management (New York and London: McGraw, 1921), pp. 
520-521. 


23 Fred L. Perry, “Sugar Beets as Cash Crop,” Illinois Farmer, LXXVIII (November 
1, 1930), 563. 
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in rural living standards has come about almost exclusively by the 
adoption of comforts, conveniences and luxuries from the city, the urban 
culture of which had established the style and the demand. In spite 
of lingering suspicion of the effete luxuries of the town, probably 
always something of a defense mechanism, the farmers who are finan- 
cially able have been generally eager to adopt them; and soon after the 
blaze of silk shirt glory of 1919-20, farmers were riding in automobiles 
described to them in farm journal advertisements as “regally luxurious 
.... and stylish as the Rue de la Paix.’* 

Both the reform elements and the commercial interests that have 
carried the message and the products of high living standards to the 
farmer have tended to look upon him as of what in reality would be 
a very high station in economic percentile ranking. They have assumed 
a sandard of means far above the average, and have aimed in effect 
to bring him culturally within the ranks of the moderately prosperous 
bourgeois. Thus the Cornell Countryman in 1929 described in the 
following terms one of the exhibits placed before visitors to their Farm 
Home Week. 

In the kitchen . . . . everything was arranged to give the housewife a con- 
venient, pleasant work room. The electrical apparatus included a refrigerator, 
a range, a dish washer, and a food mixer. It had that great boon to the farm 
woman, a complete water system. The water was heated by an electric water 
heater. The range was one of the kind in whose oven you put the supper and 
go to town for the groceries and forget about it. The clock turns the heat on 
and the heat is regulated so that when you come in it is all done. The central 
light eliminates shadow. The switch for it also had an outlet in the bottom 
for a flat iron. There were local lights at the sink so you would not be working 
in your own shadow. There was a power outlet by the table for the food mixer, 
toaster, or grill, and one by the refrigerator. Every farm woman who saw it 
probably desired a kitchen like it, so spotlessly white and convenient with all 
the labor saving devices that are so needed on a farm,*® 


But a serious, conflicting dualism has developed out of the fact that 
although the leaders of agricultural thought and reform have with 
their main effort tried to make the farmer into a businessman upon an 
urban model, and have done everything within their power to convert 
him to a bourgeois pattern of living, they have persistently clung to the 
wholly contrary belief that farming is not a business, but a way of life 


24 Ohio Farmer, CLV (May 23, 1925), 673. (An advertisement of the Willys-Overland 


Co., Inc.) 
25 “Rural Electricity and the Home,” Cornell Countryman, XXVI (April, 1929), 208. 
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distinct from all others. This nostalgia, possibly traceable in part to the 
fact that the professionalized modern leadership of agriculture has been 
essentially out of touch with many of the realities of farm life, has led to 
confusion and conflict in agricultural ideology that still seems unresolved. 
On the one hand there is a drive toward specialization, market effici- 
ency, cost accounting, mechanization, modernity in all its phases—on 
the other hand a sentimentalized subscription to heroic notions of 
economic independence and rustic serenity that in this modern world 
must inevitably be regarded as a literary tradition far removed from 
contemporary workday reality. 

This method of identifying the farmer becomes frequently a pastoral 
exercise comparable to the inditing of Arcadian romances by courtiers 
in velvet and lace. Thus one agricultural writer in 1925 described what 
he called “‘an actual picture, easily duplicated in every rural community 
in America.” 


This country home stands facing eastward so that the morning’s work of the 
inmates is on the shady side of the house, and their leisure in the fronting 
rooms and on the screened piazza in the afternoon is also on the opposite side 
from the sun. Fresh abundant air and night coolness beget early rising; the 
family are astir, breakfast is out of the way, and the members are scattered 
before eight o'clock. Even the schoolchildren are gone and Madame is taking 
the table scraps along a garden path to her favorite hen-flock. Presently, return- 
ing with the dish half full of morning eggs, she pauses beside the lettuce or 
strawberries, or the sweet-pea row—a great cat rubbing about, his enthusiasm 
adding its contagion. 

Over in the quinces a catbird, his guilty countenance smeared with fruit- 
stains, is ludicrously making fun of the scene, while in an apple-tree a duet 
by an oriole and a robin goes on, answered by bobolink and lark out in the 
meadow. And oh, the spicy, tonic breeze that bears in their distant song! Peace, 
plenty, purpose, laughter, and love, and life are in it all! 

Two hours later, with beds made, the dusting done, and baking and dinner 
started, there are yet two hours for rest or special tasks, that the afternoon may 
be free. It will be warm then. Neighbors will call, perhaps receiving some sur- 
plus beets or cherries. Anyway, a basket of good things will go over the hill, 
with the evening auto-ride, for some shut-in, or the busy parson, or Granny 
Baldwin. 

The martins are nesting now. The home folks will watch them with strong 
field-glasses, and perhaps get a picture or two.?¢ 


Sentiments of this sort have been regularly indulged in by many who 
have tended on all other occasions to regard agriculture exclusively in 


26 David Stone Kelsey, Kelsey's Rural Guide (Boston: Little, 1925), pp. 50-51. 
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economic terms, and whose active, consistent influence has entirely been 
toward making family farms into agricultural factories. Such idyllic 
raptures must therefore be interpreted as a sop to moral and social 
ideals of agriculture that are infinitely removed from the economic 
system they are building. 

There has been a trend in rural society for a long time toward 
national uniformity, and toward stratification and a decline in local 
homogeneity. This trend appears to have grown cumulatively, and 
there is little evidence that it has yet started to decline. Assuming the 
continued effect of that trend, we may well expect that one portion of 
our rural population will in the end be proletarianized, and that the 
upper, dominant group will for some time to come tend to identify 
itself increasingly with the petty bourgeoisie. 

In the space of a century, a near-cycle has been described. And the 
essence of this whole change was suggested as long as twenty-four years 
ago by a reprint and a comment in the Pacific Rural Press. The Pacific 
Rural Press reprinted on this occasion an item taken from a midwestern 
farm paper. It was such an item as had appeared thousands of times 
in farm journals for nearly a century. 

A man and a woman sat together at a theater one afternoon last week. He 
wore a cheap suit of clothing that fitted him poorly. Her dress was not in the 
latest mode. Plainly, they were from the country. 

Right behind them sat two women of the city. One of them put her lorgnette 
to her eyes, bent forward and looked critically at the woman in front of her. 
Then she settled back in her chair and said in a voice evidently intended for 
the woman in front to hear: “Why do some people have such awful taste as 
to dress as they used to before the flood?” 

The woman in front heard it and her face went red. The man with her heard 
it too, and he quietly laid his hand upon his companion’s arm and patted it 
lovingly. 

A man who sat near, and had heard and seen this little tragedy, told of it 
afterward. “I knew the man from the country, and his wife,” he said, “I know 
that she is his partner in running that farm. Her vegetables, butter and eggs 
provide an important part of their income. Now they have come to the city for 
an outing. To my mind they belong to the class who are really our best people, 
and the woman behind them with the lorgnette is just a coarse, vulgar frump.” 


But the Pacific Rural Press printed this little story only in order to 
make its modern comment upon it. This was as follows: 


Of course, our Middle West contemporary has to preach upon the text this 
incident presents, but it needs no sermon here. In the first place, we believe 
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our rural women are relatively better dressed than elsewhere, and therefore the 
incident would have no local foundation. ... . The contrast between rural and 
urban women in costuming is probably less in California than anywhere else 
in the world. And we are of the impression also that California rural women 
are not infrequently outfitted to do the lorgnette act toward the urban 
women. .... - 


Undoubtedly the lorgnette has not fully arrived upon the farm, even 
in California. But it can scarcely be doubted that it is now on the way 
generally, just as in California it was on the way in 1915. 


27 “Two Great Things in California,” Pacific Rural Press, LXXXIX (March 6, 1915), 
290. 











The Impact of Industrial, Labor, and 
Agricultural Control Policies 
Upon Farm Labor 


(A Statement of the Problem)} 


William T. Ham* 


ABSTRACT 


The effect of the adoption of contrel policies upon the welfare of the farm laborer is 
often ignored. Industrial control policies, especially those relating to prices and volume 
of production, have a bearing upon his ability to find employment, whether on the farm 
or in industry, and upon rural wage rates. Labor control policies relating to wage rates 
and “working rules,” whether enforced by a trade union or by the government on behalf 
of labor, affect purchasing power and the demand for farm products, the volume of in- 
dustrial job opportunities open to labor from the farm, and the competition for jobs on 
the farm. The effects of crop adjustment are the most direct of all but are difficult to 
measure because of the influence of mechanization and associated factors. 


The attempt to discuss in a brief paper the impact upon farm labor 
of control policies in industrial and labor circles, as well as in agricul- 
ture, may well seem ludicrous. For such a proposal the only justifica- 
tion is that it may emphasize the fact that farm laborers, like farm 
operators, have an interest in the outcome of national economic policies. 
In the past the attention which farm labor has received from agricul- 
tural economists has largely been directed to its role as a factor in costs 
of the farm enterprise. It has apparently been assumed that what was 
good for the farmer was good for his laborers. To a large extent this 
is true. But we must not take it for granted. I recall that at a conference 
in the Department of Agriculture a few years ago, Secretary Wallace, 
when asked what he thought of the efforts to organize farm laborers, 
replied that he would regret any development which tended to drive a 
wedge betwen the farmer and his hired man. I would suggest that, if 
we are to avoid the development of any such “wedge’’; if, so far as 
possible, we are to maintain a certain mutuality of interest between 

+A paper read at the joint session of the Rural Sociological Society and the American 
Farm Economic Association, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 29, 1939. 


* Principal Agricultural Economist, Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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employer and employee on the farm—which, after all, is merely good 
farm labor management—we must recognize that in the developments 
of recent years the farm laborer has been placed at a disadvantage and 
that his place in the farm economy deserves scrutiny on its own merits. 
Of late it has seemed that, by virtue of his relatively unsheltered posi- 
tion at the bottom of what used to be called the “agricultural ladder,” 
the farm laborer receives the final cumulative impact from every mal- 
adjustment. 


I. INDUSTRIAL CONTROL POLICIES 


As regards the impact upon farm labor of control policies in indus- 
try, I must limit myself to a few comments. Without entering into the 
controversy over “administered” prices, I assume agreement on the 
proposition that the degree of control exercised over prices and volume 
of industrial production is significantly greater than it was twenty years 
ago, and that in the capital-goods industries, particularly, a certain 
tendency toward conformity in price and production policies, accom- 
panying a high degree of concentration, is discernible. The significance 
of this development lies not only in the industrial importance of the 
capital-goods industries themselves, but also in the fact that their 
products are commonly used, not alone, but in combination with other 
products. Thus price control in this field may introduce inflexibility 
into the price and cost structure over a wide area, creating disparities 
with more flexible prices, such as those of most agricultural products. 
The result is grave uncertainty as to the effectiveness of the price 
mechanism as a controller of production. 

These policies of price control, in their relation to depression phe- 
nomena, have a direct bearing upon the welfare of farm labor. During 
the downward movement of the business cycle they intensify the pro- 
cess of deflation and widen the range of fluctuations. Instead of adjust- 
ing price and output to prevailing conditions, the capital-goods producer 
closes down, to await improvement of demand. Unemployment in his 
plant, instead of being partial, is complete. The purchasing power of 
his workers, and their effective demand for agricultural products, are 
drastically reduced. The competition for jobs on the farm is increased 
at the very time when, owing to the slump in demand, there are fewer 
farm jobs available. Farm family labor is utilized to the utmost; there 
is little money for wages. Wage rates fall, and relief requirements rise. 

During the period of emergence from the depression, the significance 
of price control policies is even greater than during the period of entry, 
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when other factors probably outrank in importance, as hindrances to 
investment, the relatively high prices of capital goods. The failure of 
capital-goods industries in recent years to expand to a degree capable 
of providing full employment Sprague explains, in part, by reference 
to two obstacles: (1) imperfect competition and (2) the absence of 
any close relationship between price and demand in the case of most 
of the products of these industries.* Price disparities at first retard re- 
covery; later on they intensify speculative developments. Serious mal- 
distribution of resources is the result. On the farms productive human 
resources are dammed up far beyond the capacity of the land to utilize 
them effectively, with resulting unemployment, underemployment, and 
low earnings. 

Aside from all this, ‘Price stabilization policies have in many lines 
come to stand in the way of a dissemination of the benefits of progress, 
and have therefore tended to nullify the results of technological ad- 
vance.”* Hence they serve as a hindrance to market expansion and 
increased consumption, upon which depends the development of new 
employment. This is of special disadvantage to common labor, whether 
in industry or on the farms. 

To such tendencies, at least in part, may be attributed the surplus 
of man power on the farms, the slackening of movement from farms to 
urban centers, and the fact that in October, 1935, when agriculture was 
well on the way to recovery, there were about a million rural youths 
receiving some form of public assistance. The future well-being of 
agriculture depends upon increased output of those manufactured goods 
and of those services for which there is an elastic demand. This increase 
must be great enough to furnish employment, not only for the urban 
unemployed, but also for a part of the farm-born population. 


II. LABoR CONTROL POLICIES 


Labor controls, like those designed to benefit business, may be oper- 
ated directly by those who are presumed to benefit from them, or by 
government on their behalf. A labor union, as Hoxie, the Webbs, and 
other well-known students of trade unionism have pointed out, is an 
expression of many other interests of its members than the merely 


10. W. M. Sprague, “The Recovery Problem in the United States,” American Eco- 
nomic Review, XXVIII (March, 1938), p. 3. 
2H. G. Moulton, Income and Economic Progress, (Washington, D. C.: Brookings 


Institution, 1935), p. 134. 
8B. L. Melvin, Rural Youth on Relief, Division of Social Research, WPA RM XI 


(Washington, 1937), p. 1. 
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economic. On its economic side, however, its purpose is two-fold. First 
of all, it endeavors to establish, by collective bargaining, a standard 
rate of wages, effective for a given period. Second, it endeavors to 
standardize the work to be performed in return for the wages and to 
prescribe its amount and the conditions under which it shall be per- 
formed. Hence have developed the so-called “working rules,” calcu- 
lated to make it impossible for the employer to discriminate against 
union members or to change the procedure arbitrarily. 

Now the wage rate, of course, is a price for an essential element of 
production. Wage rates, like other prices, can be forced to an uneco- 
nomic level and can be held there more or less rigidly, with the same 
effects as in other cases of price rigidity, viz., high costs, diminution of 
employment and of the total wages bill, lowering of the standard of 
living and reduction of the national income. Labor organizations, in 
their preoccupation with immediate interests, are difficult to convince of 
the falsity of the notion that high wage rates of themselves mean high 
labor income and full employment. The fact that it is easy to under- 
stand why organized labor, in its laudable struggle to maintain its 
position, adopts the policy of adjusting employment to wage rates 
rather than wage rates to the conditions of employment does not 
mitigate the evil. The parallel with the industrial control policy of 
adjusting production to price rather than price to production is obvious. 
Hence the policies of labor with respect to wage rates, hours, and out- 
put must be ranked with the control policies of business and of gov- 
ernment as factors which influence the flow of investment and the 
opportunities for employment, urban and rural. In certain industries, 
such as construction and transportation, they are factors of great im- 
portance. 

Hardly less significant than wage rates are the “working rules” 
already referred to. These regulations the union is often tempted to 
elaborate into an extensive network. Once agreed upon, and made a 
part of the collective agreement, or embodied in the “custom of the 
trade,” they often become a strait-jacket, within which it is difficult for 
management to meet the needs of production and of technological im- 
provement. Thus industrial development is hindered and employment 
opportunities are reduced. Here, also, the fact that labor unions have 
often had good reasons, from their point of view, for protecting vested 
interests in outworn methods, does not lessen the seriousness of such 
obstacles to efficient management. 
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The impact of such policies upon agricultural labor is not difficult 
to discern. In the case of union support of high railroad wage rates 
and restrictive seniority and working rules, the effect upon freight rates, 
upon the prices of manufactured products which the farmer buys, upon 
the farmer’s proceeds and his ability to pay wages, together with the 
effect of reduced traffic upon employment, is clear. In other industries 
less directly related to agriculture the results are, on the one hand, re- 
duction of urban employment and purchasing power and a decrease in 
demand for labor on the farm; on the other hand, increased competi- 
tion for the lessened number of farm jobs and a depressing influence 
upon farm wages. 

As long as the organization of labor was confined to a few skilled 
crafts, the adoption of short-sighted policies of control might have been 
regarded with comparative indifference. But now we are witnessing a 
great extension of union organization. In 1938 the total membership 
of all the groups in the American labor movement probably amounted 
to seven million, over twice that of 1933, and two million more than 
were organized at the previous peak period of 1920. Unionism is 
spreading into hitherto unorganized industries, among them the capital- 
and durable-goods industries, such as steel, metal goods, and automo- 
biles, precisely those characterized by price maintenance policies earlier 
referred to. 

In their struggle against the discriminatory tactics of many employ- 
ers, there is danger that the ‘‘new” unions of the present day will be 
dominated almost entirely by short-run considerations and will fail to 
see the threat to themselves and to the nation of the traditional policies 
and practices of restrictive control. Some of them appear to be opposed 
to any price reductions, even to the extent of being willing to use poli- 
tical influence to maintain rigid prices. In the speed with which new 
agreements are being formulated many mistakes of the past are being 
repeated. Moreover, the struggle between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations tends to intensify 
the pursuit of short-run objectives, because of competitive bidding for 
labor support. The new unions, like many of their predecessors, appear 
to be in need of constant reminder of the common sense view, succinctly 
phrased by Slichter, that “raising the price is not likely to increase the 
sales of any article and that there is no reason to expect labor to be 
different in this respect from all other articles.”* It is to be hoped that 


*S. H. Slichter, “Selling More Labor,” Aslantic Monthly, CLVIII (September, 1936) 
p. 324. 
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the example of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, under the able 
leadership of Mr. Sidney Hillman, will lead unionists to see the ad- 
vantages of flexible policies, properly safeguarded. In this matter, man- 
agement, too often acquiescent in faulty wage practices, has a real 
responsibility. 

We come now to the second method of labor control,—through 
legislative enactment. Reference has already been made to the role 
played by public authority, under labor pressure, in maintaining exist- 
ing practices and rates on the railroads. Although minimum wage laws 
usually apply only to relatively low-wage groups, the necessity, in most 
industries, of maintaining existing differentials above the basic rate, 
may affect costs generally. As compared with collective bargaining, the 
advantages of this procedure for labor are: (1) that it may be applied 
to workers whom it is difficult or impossible to organize and (2) that 
it may be applied generally—not merely to those parts of industry in 
which unions are influential. From these two characteristics, also, flow 
the chief economic difficulties. Minimum wage laws arose in Australia 
and in England as a means of getting rid of sub-competitive pockets in 
certain industries, the so-called “‘sweated” trades, in which women and 
children were frequently exploited. There are few economists who 
would fail to approve this purpose. But when—as has happened in the 
countries mentioned, and, more recently, in the case of our Fair Labor 
Standards Act—this procedure is applied not only as a means of elimi- 
nating “‘parasitic’” trades, but also for the purpose of raising wage 
rates over a wide area, dangers arise that are similar to those in the 
case of “administered” prices. If the increase in wage rates is sub- 
stantial and is imposed, in the view of employers, without regard to 
market conditions, the result is to increase the tendency to introduce 
new labor-saving, cost-reducing machinery and to affect adversely aver- 
age employment and the average relative income of labor. ‘‘Minimum 
wage and maximum hours laws tend to discourage investment of funds 
in new plants in the highly competitive, little mechanized industries in 
which existing wage rates are low and labor costs a relatively large 
proportion of total production costs, while they tend to encourage in- 
vestment of funds in the semi-monopolistic, highly mechanized indus- 
tries in which all or most of the wage rates are already above the law’s 
minimum and in which labor costs are a relatively small part of total 


costs.’”® 


5 Carroll R. Daugherty, “Wage Policies,” American Economic Review, Supplement, 
XXVIII (March, 1938), 155-156. 
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The Fair Labor Standards Act does not apply to strictly agricultural 
employments. Its impact upon farm labor arises from its effect upon 
purchasing power and the demand for farm products, from its effect 
upon the volume of job opportunities in industry which are open to 
the farm laborer, and from its effect upon the competition for jobs on 
the farm. For wide reaches of our economy the rates established by the 
Act represent defensible minima. There is danger, however, that the 
difficulty of providing for the proper consideration of local variations 
and desirable differentials may lead, in some areas, to a disparity be- 
tween what a man must be paid and what he is worth to his employer. 
This, of course, tends to lessen employment, to discourage industrial 
development in those areas in which it is needed most, and also to 
limit it to such branches of industry as, with the aid of machinery, can 
be geared up to relatively high productivity. In Australia, from 1922 
to 1928, the arbitration system is said to have penalized the unskilled 
and casual workers who, apparently because they were not worth the 
basic wage to employers, were unemployed to a greater degree than 
any other class of worker.* Some such tendency may appear under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. In many areas of the southern states, where 
agricultural earnings are probably less than 10c per hour, the require- 
ments of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 25c per hour up to October 
1, 1939, 30c per hour during the six years subsequent to that date, and 
40c per hour thereafter may be a deterrent to the undertaking of indus- 
trial enterprise. If this be true, the agricultural laborer would be a 
prime sufferer. 


III. AGRICULTURAL CONTROL POLICIES 


Finally we come to the control policies devised for agriculture. Owing 
to the singular lack of success of producers of basic farm products, as 
compared with capital-goods producers, in influencing prices and the 
flow of their commodities to market, attention may be confined to gov- 
ernmental mechanisms designed to maintain and to increase total agri- 
cultural income, and, specifically, to those which relate to national 
acreage allotments for soil-depleting crops. 

The initial effect of the crop adjustment programs in increasing farm 
income, reviving farm employment, and making possible a rise in agri- 
cultural wage rates may here be ignored. We shall concern ourselves, 
rather, with the developments since that initial period. 


6 F. C. Benham, The Prosperity of Australia (London: King & Son, Ltd., 1928), p. 
209. 
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The most obvious and direct effect of a program of crop adjustment 
upon farm labor is upon labor requirements. A comparison of the 
planted acreages of the major soil-depleting crops from 1933 through 
1937 with the acreages of the same crops planted either in 1932 or 
during the five-year period 1928-32 shows an average net reduction of 
10 to 15 million acres. Greatest reductions were effected in the three 
principal inter-tilled soil-depleting crops, cotton, corn, and tobacco. 
There were increases, however, in the acreage of some of the other 
crops, especially wheat, which crop acreage there was no attempt by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to control, except in the 
year 1934, until 1939. Such data as are available do not indicate any 
material increase in the acreage of soil-conserving crops which are 
harvested.” The net result is, therefore, a very considerable reduction 
in labor requirements, which, however, is not readily translatable into 
terms of employment, since we do not know to what extent the reduc- 
tion affected farm family labor, on the one hand, and hired labor, on 
the other. Nor is there any way of telling to what extent farm labor, 
in excess of what was needed for reduced acreages of basic crops, and 
under improved conditions of farm income, was diverted to work which 
had been allowed to lapse during the years of depression. The bearing 
of the farm programs upon the introduction of power-driven imple- 
ments and their effect upon total labor requirements is, likewise, not 
clear. Available figures on actual farm employment do not show any 
noteworthy changes since 1932. 

In view of the lack of information with respect to conditions of farm 
employment generally, it may be permissible to devote some attention 
to the Cotton Belt, with reference to which data gathered in scattered 
studies are available. In this area we have to do with two closely asso- 
ciated changes in the labor organization of cotton-producing units, viz., 
displacement of labor, both sharecropper and wage labor, and reduc- 
tion in tenure status, from that of renter or cropper to that of wage 
hand. These two types of change are associated with three features of 
the cotton economy, viz., reduction in cotton acreage, the provisions for 
division of benefit payments between owner and tenant, and mechan- 
ization. Acreage reduction tends to encourage displacement of labor, 
whether tenant or wage labor; the arrangements for division of pay- 
ments foster a desire to get rid of share renters and sharecroppers, while 
any resulting shift to wage labor encourages the use of large-scale power 


7 Agricultural Adjustment 1937-1938, USDA G-86 (Washington, January, 1939), pp. 
163, 166. 
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equipment not readily adaptable to the cropper system. This resort to 
mechanization favors further displacement of labor up to the limits 
which seasonal hand-labor requirements permit. The task of tracing 
cause and effect in these developments is complicated by the widely 
varying conditions of pzoduction as one proceeds from the Piedmont 
to the Texas Plains. 

Displacement of renter and cropper in the cotton areas may mean 
entire loss of employment; on the other hand, it may mean merely a 
shift downward in tenure status, with or without a corresponding 
change in annual income. In many parts of the south the difference, 
in economic terms, between the cropper and the wage hand is slight. 
Available data indicate that as regards income per worker the cropper 
is little better off than the wage hand. The slight income differential 
in favor of the former, in the areas from which data are available, is 
almost wholly accounted for by differences in the value of production 
for home use. Per family the difference is greater because of the larger 
average size of the cropper family. 

The role played by the arrangements for division of benefit payments 
between owner and tenant in the displacement of renter and cropper 
is impossible to assess with any certitude. Although the adjustment 
legislation and the administrative regulations have endeavored from the 
beginning to prevent shifts prejudicial to tenants, the necessity of allow- 
ing some leeway for justifiable changes has made possible violation 
of the spirit of the provisions. Moreover, as the desire to give the 
cropper a larger stake in the program led to the increase in his share 
of tie benefit payments from, perhaps, one-ninth in 1934,* to one-fourth 
in 1936, and to one-half in 1938, the financial advantage to the owner 
in effecting displacement or reduction in status increased. Thus what 
was intended as a boon to the cropper became a potential threat. 

Closely associated with complete displacement of renter, cropper, 
and wage hand families in the cotton area during recent years and with 
shifts downward in tenure status is a decline in economic status on 
the part of croppers. This decline is due to decrease in cotton acreages 
assigned croppers and to a growing practice in some areas of using 
such nominal croppers as ands on the wages-cotton crop of the plan- 
tation. Under the cotton programs it has been necessary for the planta- 
tion operator to decide whether the reduction in his total acreage should 


8 Under the 1934 and 1935 programs, the cropper received one-half of the parity 
payments, which frequently amounted to not more than one-ninth of the total parity and 
rental payments. 
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be made in acreage of cotton worked with wage hands or in that 
worked with tenants and croppers. If the choice fell to the latter, it was 
a question either of getting rid of some of the croppers altogether or 
of reducing the acreage per cropper. In some areas, indeed, the crop- 
per’s cotton has been reduced to a mere patch, thus creating a status 
unlike that of the bonafide cropper and yet not quite like that of the 
wage hand. The advantage to the operator, of course, lies in the freeing 
of labor for such use as is advantageous while still retaining on the 
plantation all or part of the labor force necessary for the peak seasons 
of chopping and picking. 

On small farms, with one or two tenant families, such changes in 
labor organization are more likely to take the form of complete dis- 
placement of labor than that of reduction of status or of acreage. 
According to T. J. Woofter, “displacement of cotton tenants seems to 
have taken place largely from small farming units rather than from plan- 
tations.”® Since a greater proportion of the cotton crop is produced on 
small farms than on large plantations, this is obviously a matter of 
significance. A sample analysis of data from the 1935 cotton contracts 
in nine cotton States showed that 52 per cent of the farms reporting 
tenants had only one tenant family; 22 per cent had only two tenant 
families; and 10 per cent had three tenant families.*° 

Owing to the varying conditions of production in the different cot- 
ton areas, it is impossible to generalize as to the impact of the control 
programs upon farm labor. In the Mississippi Delta there seems to have 
been little change in the number of resident labor families from 1932 
through 1938."* In three counties in Arkansas, the number of families 
per 10,000 acres of cropland decreased by 6.3 per cent from 1932 to 
1937, but this appears to have been due to increase in cropland per 
plantation.** The average acreage in cotton per tenant family has de- 

®T. J. Woofter, Jr., and Others, Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation, 


Division of Social Research, WPA RM V (Washington, 1936), p. 157. 

10 Participation under AAA Programs 1933-35, USDA G-91 (Washington, October, 
1938), p. 31. 

11 Unless otherwise noted, views expressed with reference to cotton areas are based 
on unpublished data from field studies in South Carolina, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
conducted under the general supervision of the writer by cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
and the agricultural experiment stations of the states concerned. 

12 This increase may have been due to the addition of new acreage recently cleared 
and drained; or it may appear as a result of a change, on the records studied, of the 
definition of “cropland.” Glen T. Barton and J. G. McNeely, Recent Changes in Farm 
Labor Organization in Three Arkansas Plantation Counties, Preliminary Report (Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, September, 1939), p. 4. Mimeographed. 
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creased. The shift in this area from renter and cropper labor to wage 
labor has been marked, as has been the increase in the number of 
tractors per plantation and per 10,000 acres of cropland. The size of 
tractors, as measured in plow-pulling capacity, has also increased. In 
three Arkansas counties studied, the plantations which had used trac- 
tors during the entire period from 1932 through 1937 showed a nine 
per cent decline per 10,000 acres of cropland in the number of resident 
labor families, while those on which tractors were not used or were in- 
troduced after 1932 showed practically no change in this regard.** In 
the Delta area the proportion of acreage in cotton worked with wage 
labor increased as compared with that worked with sharecroppers and 
other tenants. This trend toward the use of wage labor and tractor 
power was due to the relatively larger returns to be derived under re- 
cent conditions of price and production from this method of operation, 
as compared with the use of sharecroppers. To this trend the possibility 
of securing Agricultural Adjustment Administration payments in full, 
without the necessity of dividing with croppers, contributed, without 
being the sole cause. That the development has not gone farther is 
due to the necessity of retaining a labor supply for the operations of 
chopping, hoeing, and picking. If, through further development of 
machines or the creation of a seasonal off-farm labor supply, this neces- 
sity were obviated, the displacement of labor would doubtless be severe. 

Even such fragmentary data as are available for the Delta areas are 
lacking in the case of the southeastern Piedmont and the Texas High 
Plains regions so that it is possible only to guess at the developments 
in labor organization accompanying, if not caused by, the crop adjust- 
ment programs. Owing to Piedmont topography little use is made of 
large-scale equipment. A large part of the harvested cropland is worked 
with the labor of sharecroppers and other tenants; the remainder is 
operated by full owners, part owners, and managers. Since 1933 there 
appears to have been some decrease in the average number of share- 
croppers per cotton-producing unit and a corresponding increase in the 
number of wage hands. By contrast with Delta conditions, this appar- 
ent reduction in tenure status does not involve resort to machine 
methods and the threat, for that reason, of subsequent further displace- 
ment of labor. In the Piedmont, under the conditions of production 
and price that have prevailed in recent years, the methods of division 
of Agricultural Adjustment Administration payments between landlord 


18 Ibid., p. 8. 
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and tenant have probably been of greater potential effect as an induce- 
ment to reduce tenure status than has been the case in the Delta re- 
gions. On the other hand, in the southeast the high preharvest labor 
requirements and fertilizer outlay make it more advantageous for the 
Piedmont than for the Delta producer—assuming normal yields and 
the respective rates of wages paid in recent years—to share the risks 
with the cropper.** 

In the High Plains area of Texas, a region representative of the 
newer sections of the Cotton Belt in Texas and Oklahoma, large-scale 
cotton production prevails; and there has been a pronounced trend 
toward the adoption of tractor power and large-scale equipment. The 
trend has been intensified in recent years. Data as to the displacement 
of farm labor are not available. In this area the prevailing type of or- 
ganization is a family farm, operated either by the owner or a share 
tenant, on which additional transient seasonal labor is hired to supple- 
ment the family labor. Sharecroppers are uncommon. Share tenants 
operate farms with little or no supervision and use the same methods 
as owners. In little more than a decade the amount of cropland that 
can be handled by a family has increased from approximately 100 to 
about 450 acres. According to Bonnen and Magee, the rapid shift to 
larger power and equipment units means a smaller resident farm pop- 
ulation, fewer farm operators, large amounts of seasonal labor, and 
less regular labor. They foresee acute labor problems arising out of the 
increasing dependence of farmers on seasonal hands, and they conclude 
that the most important immediate problem of the area is that of find- 
ing a place in the economic system for the displaced operators and 
farm laborers.*® 

It has thus been impossible to measure with the data at hand the 
precise effects of the agricultural programs upon farm labor in the 
Cotton Belt, as elsewhere. However, the nature of their impact is clear. 
The foregoing will serve as a sketch of the economic and technological 
environment in which the agricultural programs must operate and of 
the changes affecting farm labor to which they will inevitably con- 
tribute. In the South, mechanization is likely to continue. Present pros- 
pects in the domestic and export market for cotton hold little promise 

14 E. J. Holcomb, “Wage Laborers versus Sharecroppers,” The Agricultural Situation, 
XXIII, No. 10 (October, 1939), 13-15. 


15 C. A. Bonnen and A. C. Magee, “Some Technological Changes in the High Plains 
Cotton Area of Texas,” Journal of Farm Economics, XX (August, 1938), 613-615. 
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of any immediate return to a forty-million acre cotton crop. Reduction 
of the number of tenants and wage hands, under these circumstances, 
seems inevitable. Here, as elsewhere in the nation, we recognize the 
seriousness of a situation in which farm labor lacks access to industrial 
opportunity. To the failure of industrial production to expand, the 
control policies of industry and of labor are contributing. The agricul- 
tural policies, on the other hand, with their necessary emphasis upon 
control of production, cannot offer avenues of escape. In the meanwhile 
a population increase since 1930 of some six million souls adds to the 


difficulties. 


























Social-Economic Submergence in a 
Plains State 


J. M. Gillette« 


ABSTRACT 

This represents the results of a rural research project in a Plains state, the particular 
state being North Dakota. The object of the investigation was to discover if a permanent 
submerged socioeconomic class of employable unemployed farmers was being formed in 
the towns, especially county seats, of the various counties. Contacts were made with those 
closest to the situation in 40 of the 53 counties between the middle of April and August 
10, 1939. Practically all the information gathered in the localities affirmed the formation 
of a permanent submerged class. Facts from the national situation and from international 
conditions seem to support the conclusion. 

The public has become acquainted with the social-economic sub- 
mergence of unemployed employables in our great centers of population 
and with something resembling that of croppers and poor renters of 
the agricultural south. This article concerns itself with seemingly per- 
manent social-economic submergence of employable farm migrants who 
have settled in the towns of North Dakota during the past few years. 
While acquainted with submergence obtaining in this state, the thought 
that it is of a permanent nature has been forced on the writer recently, 
and this outlook may appear as news to the public generally. 

While engaged in rural research field work in April, I contacted the 
executive secretary of county welfare work in Barnes County. I was 
startled by his statement that he believed a permanent submerged 
“social caste’” was being built there at the county seat, for I had taken 
it for granted that the employable dependents of the state would return 
to economic self-sufficiency as soon as the state passed out of the severe 
depression and drought condition by which it has been beset since about 
1930. My intelligent and well grounded informant gave me so much 
evidence to support his statement that I could not ignore it. After 
pondering the matter, I concluded that as a rural researcher, I had 
better canvass the state to find if the situation was general. My plan 
was to make a preliminary reconnaissance in order to lay a basis for 
a detailed documented rural research project to be executed when our 


* Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota. 
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current project was completed. In July, however, the Work Projects 
Administration announced the discontinuance of rural social reseach 
as of August 31. Consequently I am reporting my finds resulting from 
this preliminary survey. I was able to visit and contact 40 of the 53 
counties of the state by that date, to travel 5,000 miles between my 
university duties, and to obtain reliable although approximate data 
from 36 of the counties visited, thus securing a body of knowledge 
that is about as good as it would be if it were more detailed and highly 
documented. 

That the average reader may the better see the situation discussed in 
relation to the larger background, a brief characterization of conditions 
and trends in North Dakota will be presented. 

North Dakota lies immediately south of Manitoba, Canada. Its aver- 
age east and west length is approximately 336 miles, its north and 
south width 210 miles, and its area is slightly over 70,000 square miles. 
Because of its latitude, the growing seasons are short. Speaking for the 
whole state, the average time between the latest and the earliest killing 
frost is about four months. The average annual temperature for the 
whole state is 39+ degrees above zero; the average state temperature 
for the coldest month, January, is 6 above and for the warmest month, 
July, nearly 69 above zero. Wide variations from these state averages 
occur at different points within the area. The short season makes the 
state favorable for growing small grains but unfavorable for many 
fruits and corn. The low average amount of precipitation places most 
of the state within the semi-arid district of the plains states, the western 
half or two-thirds being agriculturally sub-marginal by nature. It is a 
geographical truism the world over that wherever the annual mean 
precipitation is not more than 20 inches, the land is either desert or 
semi-arid. The annual mean precipitation in the eastern one-tenth of 
North Dakota is from 20 to 22 inches, and in the extreme western 
counties it is 14 inches; the mean precipitation in the areas between those 
extremes graduating downward rather regularly from the greater in 
the east to the lower in the west. Were not the seasonal distribution 
of precipitation in this state area one of the most fortunate in the world, 
the major portion falling during the four month growing season, prac- 
tically all of the state would be desert or semi-desert. The state has 
been stricken by frequent droughts since 1930, two visiting the whole 
state and several others only the submarginal areas. Some western 
counties had had no crop for several years prior to 1938. Wheat is the 
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cash crop and the average annual wheat yield for the whole state 
fell from 108,500,000 bushels for the six year period 1925-1930, to 
33,100,000 bushels for the six year period 1931-1936. Other grains have 
been similarly affected. Rust took the grain crop of 1935 and grass- 
hoppers have caused heavy damages each year for several years, 
accounting for a total crop loss in some sections. Over 80 per cent of 
the land surface is arable but less than half is “available for crops.” 
The soil is generally good so that production would be ample, were 
all other conditions favorable. 

North Dakota is predominantly agricultural. This is noted even more 
in respect to proportionate wealth and industry than to population. 
While at the last census 58 per cent of the inhabitants were directly 
engaged in agricultural production, 71 per cent of all state wealth and 
84 per cent of all industrial wealth at the time of the last federal esti- 
mate were agricultural. Of the total industrial wealth, 14.6 per cent 
was in transportation and only 1.2 per cent in manufacture. The state 
stands only fourth above the lowest rank among the states in the value 
of manufacture, producing but one in a thousand dollars worth of 
manufactured goods of the nation; while it has about one out of every 
500 national inhabitants. Small grain raising constitutes nearly 80 per 
cent of the annual crop acreage harvested in non-drought years, with 
wheat absorbing about 45 per cent of all such acreage. There had been 
practically no trend toward crop diversification during several decades 
prior to 1930. Instead of getting away from wheat as the dominant 
crop, the trend was toward a larger proportionate acreage of that crop. 
There was some trend toward more livestock and poultry production 
before 1930; but the depression, droughts, and pests have turned the 
trend, the submarginal areas having been forced to dispose of livestock 
because of lack of animal feed. 

This undesirable set of economic conditions has created a huge 
relief problem. For several years practically a third of the state popula- 
tion have been relief recipients; and in May of this year, the state load 
was 22 per cent. County relief loads ranged from 40 to 50 per cent 
in seven western counties compared with from 8 to 13 per cent in the 
same number of eastern counties. A graph of precipitation and per- 
centage on relief shows that, proceeding from eastern to western coun- 
ties, as the former graduates steadily downward the latter graduates 
as steadily but more rapidly upward.* 


1See J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1936), chap. iv. 
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Since my immediate investigative undertaking was in the nature of a 
preliminary reconnaissance, it did not require an extended and detailed 
documentation. The following questions brought out the leading con- 
ditions and trends that would serve as a basis of judgment. 

1. Is there a seemingly permanent relief population of employables 
being established in the towns of your county? 

2. Has there been increased migration of employable farming popu- 
lation to your towns during the past five years? 

3. How is migration from farms proportioned between farm opera- 
tives (owner operatives and renters) and laborers? 

4. Is there any prospect that these farm to town migrant employables 
will be able to return to farming? 

5. What chance is there in your towns for the absorption of these 
employable dependents by— 

a) Expanding industry (manufacture and transportation) ? 
b) Expanding trade (white collar jobs) ? 
c) Casual jobs? 

In securing data relative to submergence, my chief informants were 
executive secretaries of county relief organizations, supervisors of farm 
security, case workers, sometimes business and professional men and, 
occasionally, members of country boards of public welfare. Most of the 
executive secretaries were alertly intelligent about the socioeconomic 
situation and the local and state conditions which account for the wel- 
fare milieu. I regard most of the information as trustworthy. A brief 
indication of the kind of information secured on each of the above 
points is in order. 

The reply to guestion 1 was almost uniformly yes. In three counties 
whose county seats had a population of only 500 to 1500, a negative 
reply was returned by the secretaries or case workers; but, in one of 
these, other sources indicated the affirmative; and, in another, my own 
observation of a recent multiplication of shacks led me to doubt the 
trustworthiness of the reply. I explained “permanent” to mean so far 
as we can see into the future. 

Question 2 received an affirmation in the great majority of cases, five 
years being taken as the basis of judgment. The exact amount of in- 
crease could not be figured. The greatest movement toward county seats, 
almost always the largest aggregation of population in the county, was 
from farms. A few of the outlying villages in a county might be re- 
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ceiving a drift-in from the farms. Ultimately, the farms are the sources 
of this concentrated build-up. 

The relief load analysis for 1935 as determined by our rural research 
project of that year affords some basis of judgment concerning farm-town 
migration since then. The rural population of the state then, judged by 
our eight sample counties, was 71 per cent farm and 29 per cent non- 
farm (village or town). Seventy-two per cent of the rural relief load 
was farm, and twenty-eight per cent was nonfarm. Of the farm relief 
cases, 40.8 per cent were owner operators; 51.5 per cent were renters; 
and 7.7 per cent were laborers. There were nearly twice as many renters 
as operators on relief. Economic conditions have grown worse in the 
state since 1935. Symptomatic of this is the existing $30,000,000 of uncol- 
lected taxes and the inability of the last legislature (1939) to discover 
funds to finance state governmental needs during the present biennium. 
These facts and those to be presented justify the judgment of social 
welfare workers that there has been an increased migration from farm 
to town during the past five years. 

There was a surprising variation in the replies to guestion 3. The 
proportion of in-migration ascribed to agricultural labor ranged from 
a ninth in one county to nine-tenths in another. The most frequent 
statement was four-fifths. The location of the county in the state had 
little to do with it. 

In only two counties, an east central and a northwestern one, was 
there an affirmative reply to question 4, and in those it was more of a 
hope than an expectation. 

Several executive secretaries specified the difficulties existing in the 
local situation regarding a reversal of the trend away from farms to 
cities and villages. These have to do with household equipment, farm 
equipment and capital, machine displacement of laborers and farm 
operators, and loss of morale. Displaced and dislocated farm operators 
have lost their farming equipment by foreclosure of chattel mortgages, 
by disintegration through disuse, and by becoming outmoded. Even did 
they have the opportunity to rent farms, they are without capital or 
credit to refinance new equipment, stock, expensive tractors, and the 
like. Farm Security will assist only those who have some capital or 
equipment and those who show promise of becoming successful up to 
100 per cent, of which group probably not more than 10 per cent are 
down-and-out agriculturists. Very few farm operators, indeed, can 
qualify. Farm Security makes grants of assistance (relief) to many 
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farmers and agricultural laborers but will do so no longer than they 
promise ability to farm or secure work. Regarding household equip- 
ment, several years of being stranded have made it impossible to replace 
breakages and outworn articles. Stoves are giving out; bedding is wear- 
ing out; curtains, carpets, and furniture are becoming unusable; clothes 
have become shabby and indecent. The standard of living as expressed 
by these conditions is being dangerously lowered. Along with these 
changes has gone a decided loss of morale. Ambition that was, has been 
killed; and there is little hope of ever being anything but a W.P.A.’er. 
The children born into and being reared in this situation are decidedly 
unprivileged. They are cut off from association with middle class child- 
ren, feel themselves to be outcasts and inferiors, have little or no 
recreational privileges, and come to absorb the atmosphere of defeatism 
and parasitism. The family discussions of their parents and elders about 
how to “beat the game,” and how to develop living techniques suitable 
to their unfortunate situation are impressed upon them and are imbibed 
by them from birth. The: has been and is thus being formed a self- 
perpetuating class of socio-economically submerged individuals in a 
wide region where it would least be expected. There are some striking 
facts that buttressed the belief that there will not be a back-to-the-farm 
shift of any moment. 

Rapid mechanization of farm production and farm processes and 
forced foreclosure of farm mortgages during recent years are the most 
important of the immediate and local factors. New types of rubber tire 
tractors which propel new and larger plows, disks, harrows, seeders, 
harvesters and threshers, cultivators, sprayers, and so on, are rapidly 
transforming much farming into a highly sedentary, mechanized, and 
technically industrialized business. These machines are rapidly dis- 
placing agricultural labor of regular and seasonal kinds. I was re- 
peatedly told that within six years the number of laborers required to 
harvest and thresh a crop of grain has been reduced from three or five 
to one. This means a displacement of two out of three or four out of 
five workers. It is also displacing many small farmers. Many men who 
operated a quarter or a half section a few years ago with horse power 
are now operating from twice to four or more times as much with 
tractor power, combines and trucks. Two or three men in Bottineau 
County are operating forty-five quarter sections of land, with a very 
few men as hired laborers. Incidentally, the undertaking is to garner 
in the federal allotment rather than for bona fide farm production. 
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This alone has caused the displacement of many smal! farmers and scores 
of laborers. It is a most serious situation for the young men and women 
on farms who are just coming to maturity. Farming no longer has 
power to absorb them; and after remaining idle parasites on the farm- 
stead for a time, they float into towns and villages, marry, and join 
the Work Projects Administration forces. For them and the stranded 
agricultural laborers and farmers there is no longer a retreat in great 
cities to join the armies of manual and white collar workers; for those 
cities are filled with unemployed millions, and new recruits generally 
soon apply for relief and are then sent back to the Dakota counties 
from which they derived and where their legal residence is. 

My brief epitome of background facts about the agricultural and 
non-industrial nature of this state should supply the answer to question 
5 and its subdivisions. Manufacturing amounts to a consideration in 
less than a half dozen county-seat cities. We have only one city in the 
thirty thousand class and three others with as many as fifteen to twenty 
thousand inhabitants. They and other smaller cities are trade rather 
than manufacturing places. There is no hope of local trade expansion, 
even with a fair rate of growth of city populations. Private agencies, 
like house construction, promise little or nothing. Building trades are 
not self-sufficing and cannot absorb new recruits. 

The loss of farms on the part of farm owners through forced fore- 
closure is a large cause of migration out of open country to cities and 
villages. According to facts regarding forced foreclosures in sample 
counties of this state furnished by the federal department of agricul- 
ture, about 43,000 out of the 78,000 farms of 1930, or nearly 53 per 
cent underwent forced foreclosure between 1921 and 1934. At the 
latter date, forced foreclosure went into abeyance due to the moratorium 
established by Governor Langer. But out of that holocaust of lost farms 
came thousands of tenant farmers and also a large percentage who 
lost morale and hopelessly left the state or drifted toward Work Pro- 
jects Administration as town dwellers. The Work Projects Adminis- 
tration is still receiving recruits from this dislocation. 

A note of permanency of submergence is added when the national 
and world situation which act as the ultimate background of North 
Dakota agricultural conditions and trends are taken into account. It 
is increasingly realized that our national economic conditions are largely 
determined by world conditions. World economic conditions are today 
to a high degree determined by national economies, and these in turn 
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are directed and promoted or inhibited by ational political considera- 
tions. Economic nationalism long ago fathered our agricultural and 
industrial surplus, determined demand for our products, set the prices 
of our agricultural products, lowered agricultural prices below the cost 
of production, inspired our national policy and legislation to regulate 
the agricultural surplus which is still the center of our farm law mak- 
ing, promoted our “great depression,” contributed heavily to our direct 
and work relief load, and continues to dominate our national economy. 
Power politics have and continue to keep our international relations in 
turmoil. The political ambitions of the great dictator nations have 
driven all nations to colossal armament. The constant threat of war 
prevents continuous economic advance and keeps our stock markets 
unsettled and stock prices diving downward. These and worse condi: 
tions must prevail so long as the war threat continues, and few believe 
there is visible evidence that it will disappear. 

Should the nations patch up a peace, however, even were it not quite 
temporary, it would bring troubles almost as bad as those now facing 
us. For to discontinue armament preparations would throw millions of 
workers into unemployment, call for vast appropriations to furnish 
them direct or work relief, raise problems of trade adjustments as grave 
as those now present, stimulate inflation, foster labor disturbances, and 
promote conditions favorable to violence and revolution. 

Since the current war began, frequent statements appear from high 
sources that unemployment in this country will disappear because of 
resulting widespread industrial and trade improvement. Heavy foreign 
demand for munitions, armaments, foods, and other materials will, it 
is asserted, cause this great expansion. The basis of this expectation is 
largely what happened during the war beginning in 1914. 

The extent of reduction of unemployment here pursuant to the 
present war in Europe is not now determinable. For one thing, it is 
dependent upon the extent and duration of war. Evidently a brief war 
will effectuate little here of a durable nature. Again, the laborers of 
great cities where manufacture is chiefly located are most apt to be the 
beneficiaries of industrial and trade expansion. It is doubtful if the 
mass of laborers of rural sections, especially those remote from great 
industrial centers, will be greatly benefited directly by such expansion. 
The World War did absorb millions of laborers from rural districts 
by way of the draft for military purposes and the need for additional 
labor for industrial and trade processes. There was little unemployment 
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in our large centers before that event, so that supplementary sources 
had to be drawn on. Today, however, it would require a tremendous 
production and trade expansion to absorb the jobless millions of great 
centers of population, and it is doubtful if the outlying bodies of the 
unemployed would be drafted to any great extent for urban employ- 
ment, if at all. 

Consequently, if our jobless employables of farms and villages can 
find no outlet in industrial cities, the situation relative to their sub- 
mergence must remain about as it now is. The conditions and trends 
we have outlined which are at work forcing farming populations off 
the farms and into country towns will probably go on operating as at 
present. Continuous good crops, not to be expected in North Dakota, 
would tend to stop the off-farm movement of non-surplus farmers, but 
would not check the propulsive effects of increased mechanization and 
expansion of farms. There is nothing in sight to check the exit of sur- 
plus farm laborers from agricultural industry. 

With the prospect that local, state, national, and international con- 
ditions will maintain their present trends, and with a strong promise 
that socioeconomic conditions will endure as they are so far as we can 
squint into the future, it is not extreme to speak of the situation in 
North Dakota facing the unemployed employables as “permanent” 
submergance. So far as we can now judge by state, national, and world 
trends, nothing short of a “miracle” will prevent this result. 

The extent of this submerged class in the future cannot be exactly 
foretold. It will be somewhat smaller than the present class of depend- 
ents unless things grow worse rather than better. By counties, it will 
range from 5 per cent in some to 15 or 20 per cent in others. A return 
to farming conditions in the natural submarginal areas of a crop every 
second instead of every third or fifth year would doubtless help some 
by giving towns an improved economic foundation, increasing state 
income and so trade, and furnishing more seasonal agricultural labor 
than now obtains. The present war, if prolonged, will doubtless improve 
national industrial conditions generally and perhaps temporarily pro- 
mote the absorption of unemployed employables in great centers. After 
it, the deluge of unemployed will again spring up, in possibly greater 
percentages than now. 

A population trend of the state may have a bearing on the duration 
of this submergence. North Dakota has been an exporter of surplus 
native born population since about 1910. By that time the state was 
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settled agriculturally; the land had been taken up and put into farms; 
and foreign born immigration into the state had about ceased. With a 
high birth rate and a low death rate, there was a heavy natural increase. 
The state would have nearly a million inhabitants instead of about 
700,000 had this excess remained. But the birth rate has been declining 
since about 1925. Should it continue to decline until it is equated 
by the low death rate, state population will become stationary. If the 
farming population follows this pattern, there will be no pressure from 
increase of population for migration to towns. In that event, the jobless 
employable farm population now in towns might possibly be expected 
to eliminate itself ultimately. At least the trend is toward this even- 


tuality. 
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Social and Economic Status in a 
Louisiana Hills Communityt 


Edgar A. Schuler* 


ABSTRACT 


The problems considered in this study are: (a) the degree of agreement among mem- 
bers of a small rural community regarding the social status of families in the community, 
and (b) bow this status is related to certain variables. It is not an attempt to measure 
social status in terms of externally imposed and rigidly defined criteria. The question is, 
DO the local families in terms of the language and thought of residents themselves con- 
stitute a clearly recognized hierarchy of social status? The data employed consisted of 
formal family schedules (101), stenographic records of interviews (22), and ratings of 
families (9). Social status scores were derived from the ratings of the least divergent 
raters, and these were related to various social factors, opinions, and economic status. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The present paper reports on one phase of a study of two Louisiana 
cotton-growing communities, one in the delta and the other in the hills.’ 
For the purposes of this paper it was thought best to consider a single 
aspect of the total comparative problem, and to limit attention to only 
the hills community. A further limitation is that data from the white 
population only will be presented. The questions here to be considered 
may be formulated as follows: first, a methodological problem, Can 
social status be objectively determined? second, If so, how is social status 
related to certain measures of economic status? and third, How do farm 
families of high and low social status compare with respect to selected 
social and economic characteristics? 


+ Presented before the Section on Rural Sociology of the Southern Sociological Society, 
Atlanta, Georgia, March 31, 1939. 

* Assistant Professor of Sociology, Louisiana State University. 

1 This comparative study by the writer and Roy E. Hyde of Southeastern Louisiana 
College, representing partly a continuation and partly an outgrowth of the writer's earlier 
study of social status among farmers (see Social Status and Farm Tenure: Attitudes and 
Social Conditions of Corn Belt and Cotton Belt Farmers, SRR IV [Washington, 1938]}) 
was made possible by a grant-in-aid to the writer from the SSRC, and a working scholar- 
ship provided by the Louisiana State University. To the holder of this scholarship, Louise 
Kemp, and to Mr. Hyde, native rural Louisianians, the writer is also glad to acknowledge 
his indebtedness both in the field work and in working up the data. 
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II. METHODOLOGY 


Selection and Brief Description of the Community. In the attempt to 
select a rural community which would be fairly representative of central 
Southern hills cotton farming regions several sources of information 
were used. In the first place, data from the 1935 Census of Agriculture, 
by minor civil divisions,? were examined. District and parish agents, 
rural sociologists, and agricultural economists were consulted. Finally, 
field trips were made to examine at first hand the local areas which, 
on the basis of the information previously secured, seemed suitable. 

The criteria by which the community was chosen included the follow- 
ing considerations: (1) It must be primarily an agricultural community. 
(2) Cotton must be the major cash crop. (3) It must be in the hills, 
clearly outside the immediate influence of delta cotton-growing com- 
munities. (4) The farms must be small in size; all or nearly all of them 
must be of the family-farm type rather than plantations. (5) The popu- 
lation of the community must include colored farm families. (6) The 
land should be neither the best nor the worst to be found in the hills 
of the central portion of the Cotton Belt. (7) The population of the 
trade center should be relatively small, preferably less than 1,000. 
(8) The community should include the center of local governmental 
activities, that is, it should be a parish seat. So far as is known, the 
community finally selected satisfies all of the foregoing requirements.’ 


Types of Data and Methods Used. Three types of information were 
secured from members of the community: first, formal interviews fol- 
lowing a brief schedule prepared for the purpose; second, informal 
interviews of which stenographic records were kept; and third, formal 
ratings of the families who had been interviewed with schedules. These 
three approaches will now be explained at greater length. 

1. The schedule was formulated to yield data from both farmers and 
nonfarmers regarding farm land ownership, housing and household 


2 These data were made available through the kindness of J. P. Montgomery, Louisiana 
State Land Planning Specialist, BAE, USDA. 

8 Two possible criticisms of the selection made have been pointed out: first, the land 
is too poor to be representative of Louisiana hills areas generally; second, that extensive 
plantation operations in the local area at an earlier period may exert even today a dis- 
turbing influence. The first criticism, although probably true, loses point if it be conceded 
that the hills sections of the central Cotton Belt contains a wider range of quality of 
lands, both good and bad, than do the hills sections of Louisiana. The importance of the 
second criticism is not yet known, for the role played by plantations in this area in past 
generations has not yet been adequately investigated. 
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equipment, migration, social participation, education, and certain opin- 
ions. From farmers further information was secured regarding tenure 
history, size of farm, farming equipment, and in the case of nonowners, 
tenure arrangements. A total of 101 schedules were filled out for white 
families, 70 being farmers, 28 residing in the trade center and not 
farming, and 3 being unclassified.* The farmers consisted of 57 owners, 
12 renters, and 1 cropper. The nonfarmers consisted of 13 who owned 
farm property, 10 who did not own farm land, and 5 Work Projects 
Administration clients who did not own farm land. Although it was 
not possible within the time available to secure schedule data from 
every family within the community, a careful check indicated that there 
was fairly complete coverage of the white farm families within a radius 
of five to eight miles from the trade center, and that farm owners were 
not overrepresented. Schedules were taken on about half of the non- 
farm families; although the representativeness of this group has not 
been checked, it is thought to be reasonably satisfactory. 

2. The informal interviews were secured for the most part from mem- 
bers of families other than those covered by schedule, and largely from 
residents of the trade center. The informants included professional 
people, present and former public officials, business men, prominent 
farmers, and other citizens. These interviews were undertaken in part 
as an experiment, because it was not known whether the taking of a 
stenographic record would seriously embarrass or inhibit the inform- 
ants, or noticeably affect the views they expressed. With very few ex- 
ceptions, however, excellent co-operation was obtained. Apparently the 
writer's disadvantage in not having in-group speech habits was more 
than overcome by the in-group advantages enjoyed by his associates in 
the field work. 


3. Several months after the securing of schedule data had been com- 
pleted, an attempt was made to secure ratings of the families on whom 
schedules had been obtained. Since it was feared that the use of a formal 
approach would result in a situation too unnatural to yield the fullest 
co-operation, informal verbal instructions were given similar to the 
following: “Here is a list of names of families living in this community. 
Some of them I think you regard as definitely ‘high-class’ families; others 


4 These consisted of one farm manager, one farmer of indeterminate status, and one 
nonfarming owner of farm land who was a client of the WPA. 
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you probably regard as ‘low-class’ families; and some of them are 
clearly neither high-class nor low-class. We should like to have you 
show, by making a check mark in one of these three columns, in which 
of the three classes each family belongs. We are not asking for your 
own personal opinion, but rather for what you think is the general 
reputation and standing in the community of these families.” 

Such ratings were obtained from nine individuals whose maturity, 
training, experience, and standing in the community made it possible 
for them without embarrassment, and with but slight hesitation, to rate 
as many of the scheduled families as they knew well, either personally 
or by reputation. These raters included farmers, public officials, and 
professional people. Although most of the raters were not included in 
the list to be rated, it is highly probable that each of them would have 
been placed in the “high-class” category. 

It will be necessary at this point to explain in some detail the pro- 
cedure by which these individual ratings were converted into social 
status scores for each scheduled family. 

The first step was to assign arbitrarily a value of “1” to each “high- 
class,” ‘3’ to each “middle-class,” and ‘‘S” to each “low-class” rating. 
The percentages of ‘‘1,” “3,” and ‘‘S” ratings assigned by the several 
raters differed widely. (See Table 1, columns C, D, and E) and there- 
fore, as a second step, the data from raters who deviated most widely 
from the entire group of raters were eliminated. This end was achieved 
by two separate procedures. First, a simple “index of uniqueness” of 
ratings was determined for each rater. The number of cases in which 
one rater’s evaluation of a family stood alone, that is, was concurred 
in by no other rater,’ was ascertained, and recorded as a petcentage of 
the total number of ratings given by this particular rater. On this basis, 
the evaluations of Rater Five were eliminated (See Table 2). 

The second prodecure involved a comparison of the average ratings 
made by the three raters (Table 1, Group II, consisting of Raters One, 
Two, and Three) who had lived in the community the shortest period 


5 Examination of the ratings shows that not infrequently a family is rated by different 
raters as both high and low class. When the ratings of all nine raters are included, the 
percentage of families regarding whom such disagreements appear is 34; when the evalua- 
tions of Rater Five are excluded, the percentage drops to 16; and when only the five 
“best” raters are considered, only 2 per cent of such disagreements remain. 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGES OF UNIQUE RATINGS 
Index of 
Rater Uniqueness 
Nk win tets wdchte bare dig Gd adca's eee a ee ae 13.5 
I Nadia heal Sila in nk eines losin ms nace enaaiae 3.0 
NN in.» labteeie oar ite wi. ibiednlenenduceden 2.0 
DES keh ue saws sdGacns Reoween eee 3.0 
SE 3): Snbsn d.at cas hoere-at ovis ant Reagan het 23.0 
BE 6 66-4 tia onthe kde ko eacia en awate tia 3.0 
ES ay ar en ee 4.0 
Cian kcbe tines haeebeceenmeeneieees 2.5 
oh Siig sak 2d ee ee 0.0 





with those of the three older natives (Table 1, Group III, consisting 
of Raters Seven, Eight, and Nine). As might be expected, the former 
group were migrants to, while the latter were natives of, the com- 
munity. Considerable discrepancies between the evaluation of the newer 
and older groups of residents will be noted. Consistently lower average 
ratings of the recent migrant group of raters led to the rejection of 
their evaluations. This left, accordingly, the ratings of the five “best 
raters.” 

The third and final step consisted of determining the arithmetic 
average of the scores assigned by the five raters just listed, this average 
constituting what will here be called a social status score. If a family 
was rated by less than three of the five finally included raters, the 
family was excluded from consideration. The 92 remaining families 
were then arranged in rank order by social status score (See Table 3). 

Before concluding this section of the paper, in which an attempt has 
been made to present a method for objectively determining social status, 
a few observations regarding raters and ratings may be made. Some of 
the raters, especially the younger ones, emphasized the differences that 
would appear if their own, private, personal evaluations were to be 
compared with those given on the basis of general reputation and 
standing. A few comments made by one of the raters in the course of 


making his evaluations may be of interest. 


Mr. A: . .. . one way he would come in the middle class and one way he 
would come on top. Looking at it from the aristocratic standpoint, he would 
come in the middle class. 
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Mr. B: . . . . some say he is the leading citizen, and some say he is the biggest 
crook in the parish. He lives in a pretty good home, drives a car, and stands 
pretty high. But I have heard he doesn’t pay his bills.” 
Mr. C: .... put him at the rock bottom. He is the essence of nothing. He is 
the sorriest, triflinest white man I ever saw. He is absolute zero. Stays in one 
place until they boot him out and then goes to another. 


According to another rater: 


Low class whites are ignorant, lack background, lack ambition—they don’t have 
enough ambition to acquire any resources. They are not industrious. Upper 
class people have a little more culture, family background, ambition. If they 
have enough background, they usually scrape up enough ambition to keep in 
the bracket. That happens in the upper class families (white). A man can be 
a black sheep and still fit in. 


Evidently differences between raters in duration of residence in the 
community, in personality, social background, professional outlook, 
and standing in the community affect their evaluations.® 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF FARM AND NONFARM FAMILIES RECEIVING VARIOUS SOCIAL 
STaTuS SCORES 








Farm Nonfarm 

Score families families 
Bs ce dv sedvessaeseveneuceds 3 7 
Bas ciksetsidcesionsvevenedess 5 7 
RP cicisivecewed nuns eieascess 3 0 
rns eee Pere rT 5 1 
Dk So bo0 KES EN bbsEseRteRnenen 3 2 
eb ceeccnevkccdesinanenseaus 1 0 
De cen dtasnetnwenssseeneeenen 11 2 
ee ee ee re ree 1 6 
Ub 20d se gtisaeneensnebenwen 4 0 
ibis svistirernegiseseaeesenion 1 0 
BUN 66-6 oN crete eeeuresceeeneews 2 0 
GMa 4 i 5 nAb 4s 6edseeccedeendnes 3 0 
Gigs oo nkedncdesskadasdaseraenee 1 0 
DN te ncbescecermcanicnonceees 4 2 











*A!l ratings were in agreement. 


6 It is unfortunate that in a study by Wilson Gee which involves an evaluation of 
social status similar to that in the present study only one rater was employed—The Quali- 
tative Nature of Rural Depopulation in Santuc Township, South Carolina, 1900-1931, SC 
AESB 287 (Clemson, January, 1931), p. 9. Basic to another study of rural-urban migra- 
tion by Wilson Gee and Dewees Runk is a classification of families into “upper,” “mid- 
dle,” and “lower” groups, but the methodology employed is not fully explained— 
“Qualitative Selection in Cityward Migration,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVII 
(September, 1931), 257. 
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Although insufficient time has elapsed since the ratings were first 
obtained to permit satisfactory testing of the reliability of the ratings, 
what evidence has been secured along this line suggests that fairly high 
but not perfect reliability would be found. It is thought that the older 
native residents would show reliabilities higher than those of the recent 
migrants to the community. 


III. FrnpINGs 


Economic and Social Status. When all the families on whom schedule 
information has been secured are arranged in rank order by social status 
score, what is the occupational distribution? Out of the 10 persons who 
received consistent upper class rating, 6 are families residing in the 
trade center, i.e., engaged in occupations other than agriculture, but 
owning farm land; 3 are farmers (large landowners) ; and the final 
individual in the category is a professional person. At the other end of 
the scale, 6 families received a consistent low class evaluation. Of these, 
4 are farmers, consisting of 3 nonowners and one owner. Of the 2 non- 
farmers, 1 is a Work Projects Administration client, and the other a 
laborer who obviously owns no farm land. 

Another approach to the same problem is to determine the average 
social status score for the several occupational categories (See Table 1, 
columns G to L). Among farmers, owners invariably have a higher 
average social status score than do renters, the figures according to the 
best raters being 2.58 and 3.62 respectively. Nonfarmers have been 
divided into three categories whose average social status score consist- 
ently shows a successive decline. The categories, and their average 
scores, are: first, nonfarmers who own farm land, 1.49; second, non- 
farmers who do not own farm land, but who are not on relief, 2.00; 
and third, nonfarmers who do not own farm land and are Work Pro- 
jects Administration clients, 3.35. 


Comparison of High and Low Status Farmers. Let us now take up an 
analysis of the characteristics differentiating high and low status farm 
families. For the purposes of this comparison the eight farm families 
receiving the highest and the lowest scores will be considered. This 
number, which represents the highest and lowest 12 per cent of farm 
families in the social status score array, was decided upon to retain 
the sharpest possible contrast between the extreme categories. 

When the heads of households in the two groups are compared as 
to age, we find there is practically no difference, the average in both 
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cases being close to 53 years. With respect to the number of living 
children, there is also no significant difference, the average in both 
groups being very close to five. 

What seem to be significant differences appear both with respect to 
present tenure status and with respect to tenure history. Every one of the 
eight farmers in the highest class is at present a farm owner, whereas 
only three of the eight in the lowest class are farm owners. Furthermore, 
each of the highest class farmers has been an owner during all his farm- 
ing history, whereas this is true of only one of the three owners in the 
lowest class. One renter and one cropper in the lowest category have 
occupied none but those respective tenure statuses during their farming 
careers. Of the remaining low status farmers, two renters and- two 
owners began farming on lower rungs of the farm tenure ladder than 
at the time of enumeration, while one renter has once been an owner. 

With respect to mobility the highest class farmers are clearly more 
stable. Seven of the eight have spent their entire lifetimes in the present 
community, whereas this is true of only four of the low class farmers. 

Differences in educational achievements are pronounced. The aver- 
age number of years of schooling completed by the highest class farm- 
ers is 9.1, while that of their wives is 11.2. For both the lowest class 
farmers and their wives the average is 5.7 years. Both husband and wife 
in two of the low class families have had no schooling whatever. 
Neither head of family in these two cases is literate. These marked 
differences with respect to education appear also in the case of the 
children. The average number of grades completed by the offspring of 
the highest class farmers is 12,’ and by the offspring of the lowest class 
farmers is 6.9. In no case do children from the lowest class families 
report education beyond completion of high school, whereas five of the 
thirty-two highest class offspring completed college, and ten more re- 
ported 2 years of college work. The minimum years of schooling 
reported by the upper class children is 9, while the minimum for child- 
ren in the lowest class is 2. Indicative of the prevailing attitudes toward 
education is what one of the farmers of the highest class said when 
commenting on the cost of educating his children: ‘That's the best 
money I ever spent.” A similar attitude toward education is revealed by 
the statement of one of the lower class farmers: “I'd just given any- 
thing in the world if I’d just had an education, but I never had any 
opportunity to go to school.” 


7It might be noted that in Louisiana 12 years of schooling means that one year of 
college has been completed. 
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Related to education is the number of publications regularly received. 
Among the upper class farmers the range reported is from 1 to 9, and 
the average is 5. Among the lowest class farmers the average is .6, the 
maximum being 3, while five families received no publications whatever. 

In order to get at the informal social participation of the scheduled 
families, this question was put: “What are the names of the five fam- 
ilies with whom you visit most?” A large proportion of the names 
secured in this way are not included in the list of scheduled families 
and consequently are not among those rated. It is evident, however, 
that the social status score of those for whom information is available 
closely parallels that of the family supplying these names. The average 
social status score of the highest category of farmers is 1.25, while the 
average score of the seven families named by them on whom we have 
data is 1.51. The corresponding scores in the case of the lowest category 
of farm families are 4.52 and 4.55 respectively, eight families having 
been named. To check further on this point the next highest and next 
lowest seven farmers in the array by social status score were compared 
with the following results. The averages of the reporting groups were 
1.91 and 3.53, while the averages of the families on whom we have 
data named by the group were 2.60 and 3.35, and numbers of the fam- 
ilies involved being thirteen and eleven respectively. Biiefly, then, this 
is the sequence of average social status scores of families named by 
successively lower classes of informants: highest, 1.51; next highest, 
2.60; next lowest, 3.35; and lowest, 4.55. Although the number of 
families involved is small, the closeness of relationship seems striking. 

A consideration of the extent and nature of contact with several public 
agencies reveals significant differences. Four of the eight highest class 
farmers reported having had contact with the parish agent, while the 
same is true of two of the lowest class farmers, both being owners. In 
six of the highest class families contact with the home demonstration 
agent was reported, while this is true in only one case among the lowest 
class farmers. In two instances upper class farmers reported having had 
contact in an advisory capacity with the Parish Welfare agent, while 
three of the lowest class farmers reported contact, but not of an advisory 
nature, with the same official. Four of the eight upper class farmers had 
received assistance from a nearby station of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, whereas this is true of none of the low class farmers. Although the 
number of farmers reporting no contact with the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, or its predecessor, the Resettlement Administration, is the 
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same (six) in both highest and lowest categories, the nature of the 
contact in those cases where reported, as would be expected, is very 
different in the two classes of informants. The upper class farmers re- 
ported contact of an advisory or intercessory nature, i.e., on behalf of 
tenants, whereas the low class farmers reported asking for assistance. 
Two of the upper class farmers reported having received assistance 
through the Farm Credit Association, while none of the low class farm- 
ers reported contact with that agency. Probably more significant than 
any of the foregoing comparisons is that regarding contact with the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, or the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. The only contact of the upper class farmers with these 
organizations was in an advisory or administrative capacity, while six 
of the eight lower class farmers, including one of the owners, reported 
present or previous employment by one of these relief agencies. 

A number of comparisons will next be made with respect to the 
economic conditions of the two classes of farmers. First, with respect 
to numbers of acres of farm land operated, the range for the highest 
class farmers is from 15 acres to 250, with an average of 79, while for 
the lowest class farmers the range is from 12 to 60 acres with an average 
of 24. Since this is probably the most significant measure of economic 
status included in our data, an analysis was made of the relationship 
between social status score and acreage of farm land operated by each 
of the 65 farm families. For those whose farm land operated is between 
10 and 30 acres, social status scores range from the highest to the lowest 
possible. When farm land operated is less than 10 acres, social status 
is neither very high, nor very low; when the acreage operated is more 
than 30 there is little likelihood that social status will be lower than 
middle class, and the score tends to increase with the acreage reported. 
The coefficient of correlation between the two variables is +-.53-.06.° 

With respect to a number of types of possessions reported, differences 
are not significant. For example, each of the highest class farmers and 
all but one of the lowest class report owning milk cows; five of the 

8 A correlation of +.587 between “community value” (defined as “citizenship, good 
living standard; substantial worth in the life of the community”) and “financial success” 
(defined as “‘ability to make money in producing crops, raising stock, or the like”) is 
reported by Edgar C. Higbie in his privately printed Columbia University doctoral dis- 
sertation entitled An Objective Method for Determining Certain Fundamental Principles 
In Secondary Agricultural Education, pp. 9, 21. This study was based on ratings of 154 
separate groups of thirteen farmers each by 154 raters. The writer wishes to express his 


gratitude to Dr. Higbie for making available a copy of this study, and to T. Lynn Smith 
for acquainting him with it. 
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highest class and three of the lowest class farmers have beef cattle; six 
farmers in each class keep hogs; and all farmers in both classes keep 
chickens and have gardens. Fruits, vegetables, and berries are canned 
or preserved by the families of practically all farmers in both classes. 
With respect to the preserving or canning of meat there is a difference, 
however, for six upper class families and only one of the lower class 
families report this practice. 

Next to be considered are housing and household conveniences. The 
number of rooms in upper class houses ranges from 5 to 11, the average 
being 7.2, while the range for the lower class houses is from 3 to 6, 
with an average of 4.5. It is obvious that this crude measure of housing 
falls far short of an adequate description of the contrast between the 
houses involved in the two classes of farmers, but data on household 
furnishings and equipment help somewhat to fill in the picture. Seven 
iceboxes are reported by the upper class farmers as compared with 3 
in the lower class. Seven radios likewise are reported by upper class 
farmers, while only 1 is reported by lower class farmers. With regard 
to the possession of sewing machines and washing machines, and in 
the type of drinking water supply, there is little differentiation between 
the classes. Seven out of eight families in either class own sewing 
machines but none possesses a washing machine. The characteristic well 
and bucket is reported by five of the upper and six of the lower class 
farmers. Type of sanitary facilities likewise fails to differentiate clearly, 
for five farmers in each class report unimproved toilets. It may be 
pointed out, however, that in the upper class three sanitary or improved 
toilets are reported, while none of these is found in the case of the 
lower class farmers, and one of the latter reports no toilet facilities 
whatever. 

None of the upper class farmers reports his nearest public highway 
to be a dirt road, whereas this is true of three of the lower class farm- 
ers; each of the latter reports riding on horseback as his usual means 
of transportation. Of the remaining low class farmers, one reports the 
use of a team and wagon, two report trucks, while two report no means 
of transportation whatever. Among the upper class farmers, on the 
other hand, 5 passenger cars and 1 truck are reported, while one farmer 
uses a team and wagon and one reports no means of transportation.° 
® Neighboring kinfolk living in the community who have adequate transportation 


facilities compensate for these deficiencies in the case of the two upper class farmers who 
reported neither car nor truck. 
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An attempt was made to compare the farmers with respect to medical 
facilities utilized. The information secured, while failing to differentiate 
clearly between the classes, may be suggestive. One of the low class 
farmers reported the use of medicine without prescription at the time 
of the last illness in the family, whereas this was true of none of the 
upper class farmers. Furthermore, at the time of the last childbirth in 
two of the low class families, midwives provided the only assistance 
received, whereas in every case in the upper class families a doctor was 
in attendance. 

Turning now to data of a subjective nature, let us consider opinions 
and attitudes regarding tenure classes.’® Practically no difference was 
found between upper class and lower class farmers’ opinions regarding 
farm ownership. The statement of one upper class farmer is character- 
istic: ““All those who have any backbone have got their own places.” 
Farm owners in each case were indicated as the tenure class of white 
farmers thought to be best off, but there was no unanimity among either 
highest or lowest class farmers as to which category of white nonowners 
was worst off. The opinions of upper class and lower class farmers with 
respect to tenure classes of colored farmers who are best off are equally 
divided. Some considered colored. owners to be best off, apparently on 
the assumption that what is true of ownership for white farmers is 
likewise true of colored farmers; while others, apparently on the 
assumption of significant race differences, said that colored sharecrop- 
pers are best off, usually because they get fuller supervision. Of the 
upper class farmers, four said that colored renters are worst off, while 
the remaining opinions were scattered; among the low class farmers no 
more than two specified any tenure class as being worst off. The reasons 
given by the upper class farmers who spoke of renters as worst off in- 
clude: ‘Furnishing themselves,” “no equipment,” “poor management,” 
and “can’t accumulate.” 

Although no questions were included in the schedule with regard to 
attitudes toward relief, and our data are therefore incomplete, it became 
evident soon after field work was begun that the subject was a burning 
issue. Generally speaking, the attitudes toward relief held by high- and 
low-class farmers are contrasted, the former usually disapproving, the 
latter usually approving. The following quotation is fairly representative 


10 a, “What tenure class of white farm people do you think is best off? Why?” b. “What 
tenure class of white farm people do you think is worst off? Why?” c. “What tenure 
class of colored farm people do you think is best off? Why?” d. “What tenure class of 
colored farm people do you think is worst off? Why?” 
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of the upper class position on the question: “One thing I have got 
against our relief work—it has profited most the people who never did 
try to do anything.” The contrasting low-class point of view is implied 
in a response to the field worker's question: “Did you ask the Parish 
Welfare agent for relief?” “Certainly, but they didn’t give us any help. 
Their excuse was... .” In view of cases such as the foregoing it is 
hardly possible to accept at face value the statements of disapproval of 
relief made by some low class individuals. The disapproval may actually 
reflect an unsuccessful attempt to secure aid rather than a conviction 
of the demoralizing effects of the relief program. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The first question to be answered in this paper was: Can social status 
be objectively determined? The answer is, yes. But it must be recognized 
that the “social status” of a family, even at any particular time, is highly 
relative: what it is depends upon numerous factors, subjective as well 
as objective, involving both the family to be judged and the person 
doing the judging. “Reputation and standing in the community” may 
be as useful a criterion as any, but to one rater, educational achieve- 
ment, to another, sexual morality, and to another, the status held by 
ancestors may be the chief consideration. 

The second question concerned the relation between social status and 
certain measures of economic status. It was found that highest social 
status was held most frequently by nonagriculturists who own farm 
land, but also by farm owners whose properties are relatively large, and 
by one professional person. Lowest social status, on the other hand, 
was held most often by nonowning farmers, but also by one farm owner, 
one nonagricultural laborer, and one Work Projects Administration 
client. Among farmers, ownership is associated on the average with 
higher social status than nonownership, and there is a tendency for 
large holdings to be positively correlated with higher social status. But 
since social status held by ancestors apparently tends to persist, es- 
pecially in agricultural communities, the relationship between present 
social status and present economic status is by no means perfect. If the 
evaluations of recent comers to the community, rather than old resi- 
dents, were to be taken as a basis for determining social status the re- 
lationship might be much closer. A similar increase in the closeness of 
relationship might follow if economic status of the previous generation 
were to be correlated with social status scores now given by older resi- 
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dents of the community. These suggestions are hypotheses, of course, 
the validity of which we hope soon to be able to test. 

The third and final problem was to compare farm families of high 
and low social status with respect to selected social and economic char- 
acteristics. A comparison of the highest and lowest social status farm- 
ers showed apparently significant differences to exist with respect to 
the following matters: present tenure, tenure history, mobility, educa- 
tion of both parents and children, publications received, various eco- 
nomic items, attitudes toward relief, type of contacts with various 
public officials and agencies, and social status of families with whom 
visiting takes place. The importance of the status, both social and 
economic, held by one’s ancestors in the community is suggested by the 
fact that highest status farmers have been owners all their lives, and 
by the fact that, with one exception, they have lived their entire lives in 
the present community. But it is to be borne in mind that social status 
of person or family is constantly undergoing modification. The younger 
generation, influenced by the standards of immigrants to the com- 
munity, by education, and by changing conditions within the community 
as well as by changes within the resident families themselves, is bound 
to develop its own evaluation of social status, its own social stratifica- 
tion. 

DiscussION 


Upon reading the paper, I was pleased to find that Professor Schuler 
made an attempt to apply the rating technique to the study of social 
status in a small community. There is a need for the use of more 
accurate methods in studies of community organization. Rating methods 
have been limited, for the most part, to public school, college, and 
university populations; consequently, they are not adapted to general 
adult population. An attempt to work out a method of research 
applicable to the social status of families should, therefore, be com- 
mended and appreciated. 

The organization of the paper, on the whole, is good. The purpose 
is clearly set before the reader, and the methodology is treated apart 
from the actual findings. A concise summary and conclusions present a 
useful abstract of the paper. 

My purpose, however, in this discussion is mainly to point out some 
of the defects or faults as I see them. In doing this, I do not intend to 
underestimate the work which has been done in connection with the 
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study. Rather, I wish to present a few suggestions for improving the 
methodology in this field. 


1. One of the first things which I have noticed is that no bibliography 
was given in the paper. Although articles have been published on the 
same or a similar topic, no references were made to such studies. Unless 
the study is entirely new and stands alone in the field, I consider it 
necessary to include such references. 


2. It is stated that a schedule was used to yield data from farm and 
nonfarm families regarding land ownership, housing, and household 
equipment, migration, social participation, education, and certain 
opinions. I looked for the schedule, but I could not find it. I wish the 
author had included the schedule because its form and the types of ques- 
tions asked are fundamental to understanding the study. It is a part 
of the methodology and no criticism can be complete without an 
examination of the instruments of measurement used. 


3. In a pioneering study, it is perhaps permissable to use five raters, 
but this should not be the rule. Social status, which depends upon the 
opinions of five people, does not appear to have very great value. In 
my estimation, at least twenty-five judges should have been used and 
at least ten judgments should have been made about each family. 


4. Elimination of judges after they have been used is a bad practice 
and waste of time. Selection of judges can be made before they are 
approached. Definite criteria could be followed which would do justice 
to all classes. 


5. Instructions given to raters do not seem to me to be definite 
enough. “General reputation and standing in the community” is a 
phrase too general to give the rater an idea as to what is meant. From 
the instructions it appears that the judges were supposed to have rated 
each family as a unit and not just the head of the family. Comments, 
however, indicate that at least one judge rated the head of the family 
rather than the family as a whole. 


6. Table 3 does not give a clear picture of social status among farm 
and nonfarm families. The number of cases does not warrant the use 
of fourteen different social status scores. A smaller number of scores 
would have been preferred. Besides the number of families in each 
social status category, proportions should have been given. In fact, 
relative numbers in this case are more important than absolute numbers. 
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7. The organization of findings is not quite appropriate. I do not 
see any reason for using two headings. The first section is limited to 
one page, while the second extends over as many as nine and a half 
pages. What is called economic status is really occupational status. It 
would have been better to use topical classification of findings instead 
of both topical and methodological arrangements. In a horizontal classi- 
fication, it is always advisable to use only one criterion instead of two 
or more as employed by the author. 


University of Mississippi DANIEL D. Day 


DISCUSSION 


It is not easy to discuss the results of one part of a larger study 
without knowing the nature and aims of the whole project. Present 
evaluation and criticism must of course be confined to the phase of the 
study here reported. 

Dr. Schuler’s paper presents answers to three questions. Facts are 
already fairly definitely established concerning the second and third 
questions, vz., How is social status related to economic status? And 
how do families of high and low social status compare with respect to 
certain social and economic characteristics? However, following the 
line of argument of the paper, it is necessary to have facts on these 
points before an affirmative or negative answer can be arrived at for 
the first question, viz., Can social status be objectively determined? 
Inasmuch as the correlation between social and economic status has 
long been recognized and since the sample here reported on is very 
limited, the main contribution of the paper must lie in its consideration 
of the measurability of family social status. Hence, this discussion will 
be limited to the methodological phase of the paper. 

The first controversial point revolves around the question of whether 
the statistical method, as used by Dr. Schuler, measures as adequately 
the social status of the families in the community and leads to as 
accurate an understanding of the relation between social status and 
other variables, as would the LePlayist type of case study of a few 
selected families. It is true that the paper demonstrates the validity of 
certain already recognized facts concerning social status, but it may be 
that some of the more subtle processes and causal factors in the achieve- 
ment or loss of social status by a family will remain undiscovered as 
long as factors known or thought to be important are considered in 
twos or threes apart from the total family situation. 
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A next point to be considered is the validity and comparability of 
the social status ratings assigned by the nine selected “raters.” Dr. 
Schuler has shown meticulous care and objectivity in his statistical treat- 
ment of the ratings. The question is: How valid and how well stand- 
ardized are ratings of family social status when the terms “high-class,” 
“middle-class,” “‘low-class,” and “general reputation and standing in 
the community” are the only guide-posts given to raters with varying 
backgrounds? Stuart Chase would be inclined to substitute the word 
“blab” for these general terms of emotional content.’ In previous 
attempts to rate something similar to family social status, a number of 
explicit, easily definable guide-posts have usually been set up to assure 
some degree of objectivity and comparability. Among such studies may 
be mentioned those of Chapman and Sims, Chapin, Burdick, Kirk- 
patrick, Hypes, and McCormick.’ Had more objective guide-posts been 
provided for the rating process, it appears probable that there would 
have been agreement among the five “finally chosen raters’ for more 
than 41 of the 92 families included, as is the case with the present data. 
In a previous paper*® Dr. Schuler has pointed out four elements of the 
concept of social status. These might be used as a basis upon which 
to construct more adequate guide-posts. This is not to say that the 
rating procedure does not have value in family research. Indeed the 
consistency and logicality of Dr. Schuler’s data indicate the possibilities 
of the method even without a set of definable guide-posts to standardize 
the ratings. 

Apart from the problem of measuring social status in a valid, objec- 
tive, and comparable manner, so that its correlation with other variables 
may be noted, is the fact that the social status of a family exists only 

1 Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words (New York: Harcourt, 1938). 

2 See J. S. Chapman and V. M. Sims, “Quautitative Measurement of Certain Aspects 
of Socio-Economic Status,” Journal of Educationd Psychology, XVI (1925), 380-90; V. 
M. Sims, The Measurement of Socio-Economic S!atus, Bloomington, IIl., 1928; F. Stuart 
Chapin, ‘Socio-Economic Status—Some Preliminary Results of Measurement,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXVII (January 1932), 581-87; E. M. Burdick, A Group Test 
of Home Environment, Columbia University Archives of Psychology, No. 101, 1928; E. 
L. Kirkpatrick, “Can Standards of Living Be Rated from Observation?” American Journal 
of Sociology, XXXIX (November, 1933), 360-67; E. L. Kilpatrick, “Rating Marginal 
Homes from Observation,” Rural Sociology, I1 (March, 1937), 51-58; J. L. Hypes, V. A. 
Rapport and E. M. Kennedy, Connecticut Rural Youth and Farming Occupations, Con- 
necticut AESB 182 (November, 1932), especially pp. 37-38; Mary J. McCormick, A Scale 


for Measuring Social Adequacy, Ph.D. dissertation (Catholic University of America, 


1930). 
8 “The Present Social Status of American Farm Tenants,” Rural Sociology, II (March, 


1938), 20-33. 
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in the attitudes of other people and is therefore a relative matter. From 
this point of view it would have been interesting to know more about 
the nine originally chosen raters and the variations in the ratings 
assigned by them. This is touched upon when the rater’s length of resi- 
dence in the community is shown to have an important bearing upon 
the ratings assigned. However, future study might well include a num- 
ber of raters from the various social classes in the community, rather 
than choosing all from the high-class group. For instance, how does 
the social status of Family-A vary among people in different social 
classes in the community? This is not a criticism of the present paper 
but is offered as a suggestion for further research in the field of social 
status. 

One concludes that Dr. Schuler’s paper is a worthwhile contribution. 
He presents a careful analysis of his data. The method of refining the 
material dealing with ratings by eliminating those raters who deviated 
most from the entire group of raters is a useful technique in some types 
of research. The major limitations of the study appear to be: first, the 
difficulty of understanding a family situation by breaking it down into 
various factors for statistical treatment; second, the lack of definable 
guide-posts to assure more validity and comparability in the ratings of 
family social status; and third, the fact that raters were chosen from 
only one social class with the result that the picture of the social status 
of the white families in the community is as yet incomplete. 


Furman University GoRDON BLACKWELL 











Notes 


THE RELATION OF RESIDENTIAL INSTABILITY TO FERTILITY 


Recent research in the general field of differential fertility has emphasized 
social-economic and regional differentials and trends. Practically no attention has 
been given to the important problem of the mutual interrelationships between 
migration and fertility. The present study concerns the relation of one type of 
population movement, residential instability, to fertility. Related findings have 
repeatedly hinted at the possibility of such a relationship. To mention but one, 
Notestein’s analysis of census data for the East North Central States in 1910 
showed that tenants and hired laborers exhibited decidedly larger fertility ratios 
than did owners, And that residential mobility is relatively greater among ten- 
ant and laborer groups than among owners is generally recognized. This suggests 
that mobility may be related to the higher fertility ratios of agricultural tenants 
and jaborers. 

The findings of this study are based on population schedules taken in January 
and February of 1939 from 1,046 farm households residing in the sugar parishes 
of South Louisiana.2 The sampling procedure used to select these households 
was designed to distribute the sample in a proportionate manner among the 
several parishes and parts of parishes comprising the sugar area.’ Of the 1,046 
sample households, 385, or 36.8, were colored. The sample households were 
divided into two groups on the basis of length of residence in the particular 
houses in which they were resident when interviewed. Those having moved into 
their present abodes since January 1, 1935 were designated as mobile, whereas 
those living there prior to that time were considered immobile. According to 
this residential criterion, 632 households (418 white and 214 Negro) qualified 
as immobile and the remaining 414 (243 white and 171 Negro) as mobile. 
The farm households included in the immobile group had remained continu- 
ously in the same house for four or more years. The mobile group was made 
up of residentially unstable farm households that frequently moved from farm 
to farm, ordinarily within the same type-of-farming area. Over one-fifth of these 


1 Frank W. Notestein, Problems of Population, edited by G. H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1931), p. 9. 

2 Schedules were taken in the following parishes: Ascension, Assumption, Iberia, Iber- 
ville, Lafayette, Lafourche, Pt. Coupee, St. James, St. John, St. Martin, St. Mary, Terre- 
bonne, Vermilion, and West Baton Rouge. 

8 This apportionment among the parishes was made on the basis of the fraction of all 
occupied farm dwellings in the area constituted by the occupied farm dwellings of each 
parish. For example, if a given parish had 10.0 per cent of all the occupied dwellings of 
the entire area within its boundaries, its quota of households would be 10.0 per cent of the 
total studied. The number of households assigned to each parish were located on numer- 
ous half-mile stretches of roads so distributed over the entire parish as to yield a represen- 


tative sample. 
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mobile households had lived in the general community area of present residence 
for only one year or less, over one-half for five years or less, and 65 per cent 
of them for less than ten years. 

The fertility ratios for the immobile and mobile households computed on 
the basis of the number of women 15-44, as well as the number 20-44, are 
compared in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 PER 1,000 WOMEN 15-44 AND 20-44 
OF THE IMMOBILE AND MOBILE GROUPS BY RACE 





A. BASED ON WOMEN 15-44 








Group Immobile Mobile Difference Percentage 
WS a 000 os nbeuwacecveess 432 679 247 57.2 
WS Kciadke eeadannewneee 462 709 247 53.5 
cn sanids ease a iaceteaigtcl 339 637 298 87.9 

















B. BASED ON WOMEN 20-44 








vac oceceusenecnstes 600 856 256 42.7 
Mic ackucsneemecweaes 632 873 241 38.1 
Pd orickednehen sawed 529 831 302 57.1 





The relatively greater fertility ratios of the mobile households are conspicuous. 
Both the Negro and white females of the mobile group exhibited ratios greatly 
in excess of those characterizing the corresponding females of the immobile 
group. Although the fertility ratios of the Negro females were smaller than 
those of the white females in every case, the differential between the two mo- 
bility groups was more marked for the Negroes. 

One selective mechanism of migration definitely known to operate in all 
population movements is that concerning the age of the movers.* Adolescents 
and young adults always constitute a greater proportion of the mobile than the 
general population. The young adult age groups are likewise known to be more 
fertile. These facts raise the question as to whether the age distribution alone 
might have been responsible for the relatively greater fertility ratios character- 
izing the residentially mobile Negro and white females. This possibility was 
tested by the following technique: The age specific fertility rates, i.e., the num- 
ber of children under 5 per 1,000 women in the United States by 5-year age 
groups were applied to the percentage age distributions of the sample immobile 
and mobile females of both racial aggregates.5 Assuming that other factors are 


* Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Research Memorandum on Migration Differentials, SSRC 
Bulletin 43 (New York, 1938), p. 11. 
5See Whelpton, Population Statistics, I, National Resources Committee (October, 


1937), p. 40. 
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constant, any discrepancy between the fertility ratios of the immobile and mobile 
groups computed in this manner may be attributed to a more or a less favorable 
age distribution of one group. 

Actually the age distributions of the mobile females were found to make for 
higher fertility ratios. However, the limited extent of this tendency relative to 
the tremendous differential occurring leaves the greater part of the excess un- 
explained. In Table 2 the fertility ratios, actual and computed,® for the immobile 
and mobile females are compared with respect to the percentage excesses in the 
mobile group. The fertility differential actually found was approximately five 
times greater among the white females and approximately eight times greater 
among the Negro females than the difference attributable to their respective age 
distributions. 

TABLE 2 
THE FERTILITY RATIOS, ACTUAL AND COMPUTED (BASED ON THE NUMBER OF 


WOMEN 15-44), FOR BOTH RESIDENTIAL CATEGORIES BY RACE COMPARED 
WitH RESPECT TO THE PERCENTAGE EXCESSES IN THE MOBILE GROUPS 











ACTUAL COMPUTED 
Group Percentage Percentage 
Immobile Mobile Excess Immobile Mobile Excess 
MOB: cniceseccce 432 679 57 349 383 11.0 
Weenceneosces 462 709 53 350 379 10.8 
Pe onaccesctes 339 339 87 347 388 13.3 























Another presentation of the wide gap unbridged by the age factor is a com- 
parison of the number of children under 5 actually found per 1,000 mobile 
women 15-44 to the number that could be expected from their age distribution.’ 
These data are presented in Table 3. Roughly, the number of children under 
5 found per 1,000 mobile females 15-44 was over 40 per cent greater than the 
number ordinarily resulting from such a relatively favorable age distribution. 
The difference between actual and expected ratios was considerably greater for 
the Negro than the white females. Unquestionably, then, the age distribution 
cannot be held responsible for the comparatively excessive fertility of the mobile 
females. 

A factor thus far neglected in our treatment which may have a determinative 
role in the discovered fertility differentials is the marital status of the females 


6 The computed fertility ratios (as previously indicated in text) are those that would 
pertain should the sample mobile and immobile females bear children in accordance with 
the average age-specific fertility rates for the entire United States. 

7 This expected number of children under 5 per 1000 mobile females 15-44 represents 
the same percentage excess over the actual number of children under 5 per 1000 immobile 
females that was found to be attributable to the mobile age distribution by the operations 
referred to in the text. This expected number was arrived at by the following simple 
equation: Computed immobile fertility ratio: Computed mobile fertility ratio—Actual im- 
mobile fertility: x (Mobile fertility ratio expected from age distribution). 
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TABLE 3 


THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 PER 1,000 MoBILE WOMEN 15-44 
COMPARED TO THE NUMBER EXPECTED FROM THEIR AGE DISTRIBUTION 











Excess 
Group Actual Expected 
Number Percentage 
Wide cdcsancccrcncences 679 474 205 43.2 
ey 709 501 208 41.5 
Ds 6d ecmnesucasdveteened 637 379 258 68.0 

















15-44 of the two residential categories. Any possible distorting influence of this 
factor was ruled out by limiting the fertility considerations to married women of 
the sample. The number of children under 5 per 1,000 married women (15-44) 
by race for each of the mobility groups is presented in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 


THE NUMBER OF CHILDEN UNDER 5 PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN (15-44) 
OF BoTH MOBILITY GROUPS BY RACE 











Excess 
Group Immobile Mobile 
Number Percentage 
, eee cer ree epee 700 940 240 34.3 
WH 6 ctdnudccvansewbenne 726 939 213 29.3 
a err 653 941 288 44.1 

















In every case the fertility ratios of the mobile married females was significantly 
larger than that for the immobile married females. However, these differentials 
found for married females were only slightly greater than half the size of those 
prevailing for all females. 

Is it likely that the fertility differential between immobile and mobile wives 
would disappear but for a more favorable age distribution characterizing those 
mobile? In order to answer this question, the same technique used to discover 
the influence of age for “all women” was applied to the married females. This 
essentially is tantamount to holding both age and marital status constant and 
observing the comparative fertility ratios of the two groups. In Table 5 the 
actual and computed fertility ratios for the immobile and mobile wives by race 
are compared with respect to percentage excesses in the mobile groups. It is 
obvious that the age distribution was a negligible factor in the married females’ 
fertility differentials. The small role it did have apparently made for greater 
fertility among the mobile Negro wives and slightly retarded it among the 
corresponding white wives, 

All of the evidence yielded by this study point to a positive association be- 
tween residential instability and fertility. If such demographic factors as age 
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TABLE 5 
THE FERTILITY RATIOS, ACTUAL AND STANDARDIZED, FOR THE IMMOBILE AND 
MOBILE FEMALES BY RACE COMPARED WITH RESPECT TO PERCENTAGE 
EXcCEss IN MOBILE GROUPS 











ACTUAL COMPUTED 
Groups Percentage Percentage 
Immobile Mobile Excess immobile Motile Excess 
TE. n.0s0esences 700 940 34.3 444 449 1.1 
Seer 726 939 29.3 445 443 — .6 
Pee esaseevaend 653 $41 44.1 436 456 5.0 























and marital status fail to explain this relationship completely, as these data in- 
dicate, what other conditions may be partially responsible? It seems likely that 
those social characteristics, such as poverty, ignorance, and lack of skill, to which 
is ordinarily attributed the high fertility of classes at the bottom of the socio- 
economic scale, would be present in even more extreme forms among highly 
mobile low-income farm groups. It follows that the mobility may be considered 
a cause as well as a result of these conditions. Of course no simple causal rela- 
tionship is postulated. Rather the evidence presented would seem to justify the 
statement of a functional interrelationship between rural mobility and fertility 
that would in no way exclude the influence of one or more additional factors. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Homer L. Hitt 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Harvard University REED H. BRADFORD 


SOCIAL RESEARCH IN ACTION 


Since the depression years, the increase in the types and the activity of federal 
agencies dealing with social and economic problems has turned the spotlight 
upon social research. This is especially true in the rural field as a result of the 
expanded operations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Administrators 
of the various state and federal agricultural programs have used the services of 
the agronomist, the geneticist, the veterinarian, and others to good advantage. 
To supplement the work of these specialists, the administrators turned to the 
social scientists for further assistance. It was recognized that the knowledge of 
what was possible, from the standpoint of scientific agriculture, must be tempered 
by what was desirable from the standpoint of individual and group values. 

Practical application of social science has not been a new development. Social 
research has frequently operated in conjunction with programs designed to 
promote civic welfare. Most of such activity in past years, however, had been 
restricted to local areas and local situations. Such research for the most part 
was haphazard and informal in the sense that it was not always recognized as 
a distinct function of the agency. 
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The emphasis upon the work of the research sociologist has grown. His re- 
sponsibility has likewise grown, whether he operates as a staff member of a 
rural action program, or as an independent adviser. His function is to collect, 
analyze, and interpret his findings with respect to the administrator's immediate 
and future problems. He must be capable of providing the administrator with 
alternative courses of action. He must measure the results of the program and 
evaluate it in part and as a whole in terms of present and long-time social values. 
He becomes, in effect, a social engineer. 

Programs handling millions of dollars annually to assist in the social and 
economic re-adjustments of individuals, families, and groups cannot afford to 
advance blindly. Research is needed as a guide to test not only what should be 
done from the standpoint of greatest social values, but to determine the regions 
or localities where assistance is required. It is also needed to test the methods 
and objectives, and lastly to measure results of the program, It would be ex- 
tremely foolhardy to launch a nationwide program of soil conservation, for 
example, without proper knowledge of how the methods being used would 
affect the people living on the land. A program of rehabilitation among dis- 
advantaged farm families, for example, should have adequate information as 
to what constitutes a ‘disadvantaged condition.” Who are these families; where 
do they live; what can be done for them; what can be done to prevent other 
families from entering the disadvantaged class? When the objectives are 
crystallized into active procedure the results should be analyzed and evaluated 
in terms of the greatest good to the individuals, to the community, and to the 
nation. 

The research sociologist will be unable to find all of the answers to all of 
the questions. The least he can do is to frame the data discovered, together with 
the analyses and the applications to be drawn, in such a manner that will assist 
the administrator in facing the problems confronting his program. A functional 
relationship between researcher and administrator can be effective only through 
a working co-operation. The administrator must make known the particular 
problems he expects to meet. The research sociologist not only should cover 
those specific problems but should also anticipate, insofar as is possible, related 
problems that may arise. In this regard he operates not only as a guide for 
current activities, but also as a forecaster for future activities. Perfection in his 
guidance and his predictions will not be expected. The administrator is merely 
acknowledging that the devices of the social scientist will offer additional assur- 
ance that the purposes of the program will be fulfilled. 

Such assistance will come, not only from the research sociologist on the ad- 
ministrative staff, but will come also from social scientists carrying out inde- 
pendent research. The administrative value of such research will be enhanced 
if the collection and analyses of data cover the following five phases in whole 
or in part. They are applicable to agencies working in rural areas, such as the 
Farm Security Administration, the Social Security Board, the Work Projects 
Administration, and other state and federal programs. 

Locating the Problems and Problem Areas. The analysis of the six rural prob- 
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lem areas by Beck and Forster is an example of the type of study designed for 
practical use in analyzing special problems and their location.1 The problem 
areas are defined; the characteristics of the people and resources are studied; 
and the plans and prospects for rehabilitation of the people are analyzed. 
Possible indices for use in locating problem areas have received the attention 
of a number of students. Lively and Almack have described the statistical use 
of census and other data in locating such areas.? Knowledge as to the location 
and description of problem areas is of value in developing corrective programs 
on a regional basis. 

Measuring the Type and Intensity of the Problems. The report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Farm Tenancy illustrates the measurement of a specific 
problem.* Tenancy is viewed with respect to its effect upon the people and the 
land. Measures are made of the different types of tenancy, the intensity of 
tenancy and the problems arising out of farm tenancy in various regions. The 
report affords practical assistance to the administrator in pointing out the nature 
and the degree of tenancy problems. 

Indicating and Evaluating Methods of Approach. A number of existing pro- 
grams did not have the benefit of the experience of previous programs dealing 
with similar problems. It was therefore necessary to evaluate certain methods 
of procedure used in the past by similar agencies dealing with related problems. 
For example, very little was known in this country about the selection of farm 
families for resettlement or colonization projects. It was necessary for the Farm 
Security Administration to undertake studies of family selection methods used 
by other agencies in rural areas. These included studies of family selection on 
reclamation projects in this country, and colonization projects in other countries.‘ 
The existing agencies have now operated for a sufficient length of time to allow 
a new perspective of methods through the study of their own experience. The 
methods now being used may be found adequate, or the need for adjustments 


may be shown. 

Measuring Progress. A yardstick is needed for use in evaluating the degree of 
success of each program. It is essential that the administrator have a periodic 
check on not only the favorable but on the unfavorable aspects of his program 
as well. To attempt to operate an action program without such checks would 


1P. G. Beck and M. C. Forster, Six Rural Problem Areas, Research Monograph I, 
FERA (Washington, November, 1935). 167 pp. 

2C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, A Method of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas 
With Application to Ohio, Dept. of Rural Economics Mimeograph Bulletin 106, Ohio 
State University and Ohio AES, FSA Region III co-operating (Cclumbus, January, 1938). 
Mimeographed, Part 1, 34 pp.; Part II, 23 pp. 

8 Farm Tenancy, Report of the President’s Committee, prepared under the auspices of 
the National Resources Committee (Washington, February, 1937). 108 pp. 

4 John B. Holt, An Analysis of Methods and Criteria Used in Selecting Families for 
Colonization Projects, SRR 1, USDA, FSA and BAE co-operating (Washington, Septem- 
ber, 1937). 54 pp. See also, Marie Jasny, Family Selection on a Federal Reclamation 
Project—Tule Lake Division of the Klamath Irrigation Project, Oregon-California, SRR 
V, USDA, FSA and BAE co-operating (Washington, June, 1938). 88 pp. 
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compare with attempts to navigate a steamship without aid of compass or sex- 
tant. In order to observe the results of its own program the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration recently completed an analysis of farm families receiving assistance 
through its Rehabilitation Division. Although the study left many questions 
unanswered, it made available to the administrators of the program an analysis 
of the experience of the organization in rehabilitating disadvantaged farm 
families. 

Basis for Planning. Programs dealing with social and economic maladjust- 
ments within agriculture, for example, will probably be unable to accomplish 
any lasting benefits through short-time operations. Progress is necessarily slow. 
Planning must therefore go beyond that of budgeting for the next fiscal year. 
Certain of the changes required for eliminating or reducing the maladjustments 
in the man-land relationships may take generations to accomplish. The safest 
basis available for future planning is upon information relating to each of the 
preceding four factors. A survey of agricultural conditions in the Middle West 
illustrates this type of research.* A study of existing factors and available 
methods of approach are used as the basis for future planning. It is a type of 
research that can be used by administrators of national, state, or even local 
programs which are dealing with the general problems characteristic of the 
Great Plains. 

The testing of objectives of the program is a correlative of planning. Are 
the accepted goals the most desirable from the standpoint of the local com- 
munity, or the nation? Is it wise to subsidize farm operators under existing 
methods of laissez-faire agriculture? Is it desirable to promote home-ownership 
of family-size farms? Which is the most desirable in disadvantaged areas, re- 
adjustment of man-land relationships, or resettlement into other areas ? Questions 
of this nature will be raised whenever the program concerned with such prob- 
lems is outlining its future activity. Will social research accept the obligation 
of using its existing methods and techniques in supplying all available informa- 
tion for the administrator’s use? 

In selecting the foregoing studies as examples of each type of research no 
attempt has been made to pick out individual studies and hold them up as 
perfect examples of what is needed. The research needs of each particular agency 
will dictate the standards for its own program. The five phases listed, however, 
will probably be found applicable to most action programs working within rural 
areas. Social research which fails to provide information on each phase or which 
fails to supply it at the time it becomes needed by the agency has evaded its 
greatest responsibility. 

Summary. A practical view of the function of social research is that it affords 
a better knowledge and understanding of society in order to facilitate the 
development of social assets and the reduction of social liabilities. This purpose 


5 E. L. Kirkpatrick, Analysis of 70,000 Rural Rehabilitation Families, SRR IX, USDA, 
FSA and BAE co-operating (Washington, August, 1938). 93 pp. 
© The Future of the Great Plains, Report of the Great Plains Committee (Washing- 


ton, December, 1936). 194 pp. 
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can best be served by developing a co-operative and functional relationship 
between researcher and administrator. Only by doing this can the social scientist 
justify the responsibility that has been placed upon him in recent years. No 
longer can he look upon social science as an end in itself, with no concern for 
its practical application. If he does, science will not achieve its ultimate progress 
and the social scientist will labor under the self-imposed handicap of isolating 
himself from both the source and the purpose of his own existence. The socially 
desirable alternative is full acceptance of his role in the dynamic field of social 


engineering. 
Farm Security Administration CHARLES S, HOFFMAN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


HAVANA MEETING OF THE PERMANENT AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 


As the United States representative on the Permanent Agricultural Committee 
of the International Labor Office, I feel an obligation to keep the students of 
rural problems in this country informed concerning the activities of the com- 
mittee. While the International Labor Office has been organized and has been 
functioning for over twenty years, it was not until 1937 that it organized a 
permanent committee to study the international problems of the vast number 
of workers engaged in agriculture throughout the world. The first meeting of 
this committee was held in Geneva, Switzerland, in February, 1938.1 The 
second meeting of the entire committee was called for April, 1939, but owing 
to political disturbances in Europe was postponed until October 30, and on 
account of the outbreak of war in September had to be again postponed. In 
lieu of this meeting of the entire committee it was decided to hold a meeting 
of the American representatives at Havana in connection with the American 
Labor Conference on November 23, 1939. This meeting was attended by the 
representatives from Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Chile, Mexico, Venezuela, 
and the United States. There were two items on the agenda: 

1. The effect of the present situation on the welfare and standard of living 
of the agricultural populations. 

2. Extension of social insurance to the rural population. 

While the committee recognized that present conditions were not comparable 
with those obtaining throughout the world during the previous World War, 
they nevertheless canvassed carefully the economic and social repercussions of 
that conflict with a view to avoiding as far as possible a repetition during and 
after the present crisis. In all of the countries represented, governmental action 
in behalf of agriculture is much more evident today than it was during the years 


1 The proceedings of this first meeting have been published under the title “Social 
Problems in Agriculture,” and copies are obtainable for $1 each from the Washington 
Branch of the International Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. A brief 
resume of this meeting by the writer will be found in RURAL SOCIOLOGY, Vol. Ill, 


No. 2 (June, 1938). 
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1914 to 1918. Price policies of various kinds, marketing regulations, and pro- 
duction planning are examples of governmental policies which have developed 
in recent years. Moreover, efforts have been made in many of the countries to 
make farmers more secure in the land tenure system. In Mexico, of course, 
widespread agrarian reform since 1934 has been more far-reaching than in any 
of the other countries. Also there has been a considerable development of social 
legislation in favor of agricultural wage-paid labor. Even in the United States 
wage-fixing machinery has been set up in the case of wage earners employed 
in the production of sugar beets and cane. Minimum wage legislation has been 
introduced in Cuba and Mexico and is pending in Brazil, 

The existence of large surpluses of agricultural products in practically all of 
the countries except Mexico constitutes a situation in contrast with that pre- 
vailing in 1914. It is quite unlikely, therefore, that the present crisis in Europe 
will justify any extension of production. Any extraordinary demand created by 
the war in Europe could in all likelihood be satisfied by the existing surpluses 
without enlarging the capacity of the agricultural plant. Nevertheless, it was 
agreed that there would be significant repercussions upon agriculture throughout 
the Americas as a result of the conflict. There may be temporary advantages in 
certain branches of agriculture, but the long run effect is certain to be detti- 
mental. The committee therefore suggested that “governments and competent 
agricultural organizations call the attention of farmers to these eventualities in 
order that they may be prepared to cooperate in the application of whatever 
measures must be taken to minimize the repercussions of the war.”? 

The committee unanimously favored the extension of forms of social insur- 
ance to cover the agricultural population, particularly in the fields of sickness 
and maternity, invalidity, old age and death, industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. Chile is the only country in the Western Hemisphere that now 
has a comprehensive form of social insurance which includes wage workers in 


agriculture as well as small farmers. 
University of Minnesota Lowry NELSON 


2 The Permanent Agricultural Committee meeting at Havana, Report of The Meeting. 
Mimeographed. (Available free of charge from the Washington Branch of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.) 











Current Bulletins 


Charles P. Loomis, Editor 


POPULATION 


Wilton: A Rural Town Near Metropolitan New York? is the third of a series 
entitled Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut.2 The investigation is based 
principally upon personal interviews with 881 households, constituting 95 per 
cent of the total population of Wilton, a town which has changed rapidly from 
a predominately agricultural community outside New York City to a rural resi- 
dential area. The migration to the community has been wave-like in pattern: 
artists tended to come during one period; stockbrokers during another; writers 
during another; and so on. The reasons people gave for moving to Wilton were 
as follows: “‘advantages offered to children by the local school and open country ; 
lower taxes; and accessibility of Wilton to cities, combined with a rural New 
England setting.” Also, some desire to “escape” from social life and to live 
apart from the local community. Nearly one-half of those gainfully employed 
are commuters, three out of ten commuting to New York City, 55 miles away, 
which may take two to three hours each day. Slightly more than one-half of the 
commuters use the railroad; the remainder use automobiles. 

Almost one-half of the residents engage in farming activities, but most of 
this is of a “hobby” or recreational nature. Although the average household 
maintains 3.4 organizational memberships, more than half of these are outside 
the community. Less than half of the householders actually belong to a church, 
and those who are members belong to nonlocal churches five times out of eight. 


The Natural Increase and Migration of Kentucky Population: 1920 to 1935, 
as revealed by analysis of census data for rural farm, rural nonfarm, and urban 
people of both the white and the black races, have been described by means of 
maps and exposition. Seven rural eastern counties would double in population 
within 24 to 33 years if no migration occurred. Where urban population was 
concentrated rates of growth were lower. Only recently developed urban coal 
mining areas, stocked by new arrivals from the farms, did not have far lower 
rates of natural growth than rural areas. Partly because the negro population 
of Kentucky is relatively more urban, and partly because of a relatively lower 


1 Nathan L. Whetten, Studies of Suburbanization in Connecticut, 3. Wilton: A Rural 
Town Near Metropolitan New York, Connecticut State College Bulletin 230 (Storrs, 
February, 1939). 132 pp. 

2 The other two publications in the series were: 1. Windsor: A Highly Developed Ag- 
vicultural Area, and 2. Norwich: An Industrial Part-Time Farming Area, reviewed in 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY June, 1937, and March, 1939, respectively. 

8 Merton Oyler, Natural Increase and Migration of Kentucky Population: 1920 to 1935, 
Kentucky AESB 395 (Lexington, August, 1939). 45 pp. 
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rate of increase in all residence groups, it is barely self-maintaining. If there 
were no out migration Kentucky’s population would double in 77 years. Except 
for the coal mining counties, migration out was positively correlated with rate 
of natural increase. ‘‘Because the counties having the highest index of natural 
increase and the heaviest emigration also have the smallest economic resources, 
these counties are handicapped in the provision of adequate health, educational 
and cultural facilities for that part of their population which will later migrate 
to cities and wealthier rural areas,” 


Composition and Characteristics of the Agricultural Population in California,* 
as determined by estimates and census data, are presented to show the difference 
between “agricultural and farm population, to estimate the number of farm 
laborers, farm operators, and dependents of both not living on farms; to show 
the number of gainful workers living on rural farms while working in other 
industries than agriculture; to separate the total agricultural population into 
employer and employee classes; to show the importance of work off the farm 
for pay or income by farm operators; and to make an estimate of the propor- 
tion of wages paid for farm labor which is received by people not living on 
farms.” 

Among the findings recorded are the following: “the income earned by farm 
operators working in other industries than agriculture and representing the 
equivalent of 18,000 full-time workers, and the income earned by the 42,608 
gainful workers in other industries living on rural farms must be considered 
as an addition to the income from agricultural production in dealing with the 
income and welfare of farmers or people living on farms.” 

The total expenditure by farm operators for hired labor cannot be treated as 
an expense to people living on farms, because a considerable part is paid by 
operators not living on farms, and because over one-third is paid to people 
living on farms; part to farm operators who also work in agriculture for wages 
and part to hired laborers who live on farms and are counted as part of the 
farm population. 

Of the 135,676 farms listed in the 1930 Census of Agriculture for California, 
10,877 (or 8.0 percent) were occupied urban farms; 106,335 (or 78.4 percent) 
were occupied rural farms; and 18,464 (or 13.6 percent) were operated by 
people who did not live on the farms. Most of these unoccupied farms have 
no dwellings. 

Farming operations and the activities of people living on farms are becoming 
so intermingled with other industries and occupations that it is no longer pos- 
sible to treat agriculture or people living on farms as isolated separate entities. 
Agricultural policy in the future must consider these complications. 


Farm-City Migration and Industry's Labor Reserve’ is a Work Projects Ad- 
ministration report which attempts to use library and census materials to analyze 


4 George M. Peterson, Composition and Characteristics of the Agricultural Population 


in California, California AESB 630 (Berkeley, June, 1939). 48 pp. 
5 Francis M. Vreeland and Edward J. Fitzgerald, Farm-City Migration and Industry's 


Labor Reserve, WPA Report No. L-7 (Philadelphia, August, 1939). 67 pp. 
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rural-urban migration. Problems of industry and agriculture have, according to 
the report, undergone a merging process. ‘Even should its productive efficiency 
level off, agriculture could not during the next 25 years provide place for more 
than a fifth of the expected excess of births over deaths in rural regions. Fur- 
thermore, its population increase is concentrated in exactly those regions where 
pressure is at present greatest.” 

“They represent a reserve for industry which will be extensively tapped, if 
ever, only when industrial demand for labor mounts far beyond that which can 
be met by the existence force plus the other reserves, These groups together 
constitute a substantial proportion of those who now represent our unemploy- 
ment and relief problem. All find themselves caught between the pressure con- 
ditions on the land and in the cities.” 


Immigration Settlements in Connecticut: Their Growth and Characteristics® 
is a report of the Works Progress Administration Federal Writers’ Project. The 
characteristics, institutions, locale, and history of some 17 migrant groups are 
included. 

Probably the Jews are the most extensively organized of the groups. They 
maintain organizations of all types, and excel particularly in the field of welfare. 
In the field of benevolent and educational organization the Irish are strong; 
but, because of the absence among them of a strong nationalistic feeling, they 
are less likely to draw strict lines of separation between themselves and out- 
siders, and their organizations have ceased to be purely Irish in character but 
are rather agencies of the Catholic Church. The Italians are most extensively 
organized along the social and nationalistic, or patriotic lines. French-Canadians 
have organizations which are mostly social and cultural and which, like those 
of the Irish, are more intimately connected with the church. Among the Poles 
nationalistic and benevolent societies are the most prominent. The Swedes have 
good benevolent societies and are the only group which maintain a Salvation 
Army of their own. “Singing societies which are numerous among them are 
another characteristic of their organized life. The group that leads all others 
in social and recreational organizations are the Germans. Their Turnvereins 
and Liedertafels, found wherever a German settlement exists, testify to this. 
Among the less numerous groups, the Hungarians and Slovaks have probably 


the best functioning social organizations.” 
LEVELS OF LIVING AND LAND USE 


Incomes and Expenditures of 299 Vermont Village Families" is the title of 
a bulletin based upon an analysis of records selected from those taken by per- 
sonal interview in 1936 as part of the nation-wide Consumer Purchases Study. 


The families who lived in six villages ranging in population from 1,190 to 


© Samuel Koenig, Immigrant Settlements in Connecticut: Their Growth and Character- 
istics, WPA and Connecticut State Department of Education (Hartford, 1938). 68 pp. 

7 Marianne Muse and Margaret E. Openshaw, Incomes and Expenditures of 299 Ver- 
mont Village Families, Vermont AESB 450 (Burlington, July, 1939). 46 pp. 
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2,075 reported cash living expenditures of $1,461. Costs were distributed on a 
percentage basis as follows: food, 30; household operation, 14; housing, 13; 
automobile, 11; clothing, 8; medical care and recreation (each) 4; furniture 
and gifts (each) 3; personal care and tobacco (each) 2; reading matter, edu- 
cation, taxes, and miscellany (each) 1 per cent. 


The most recent publication of the Consumer Purchases Study® indicates that 
people living in small centers in the drought states suffered more than those 
in larger centers with more diversified occupations. The data included in the 
study reveal the income patterns of 7,458 families in five small cities and 22 
villages of the Plains and Mountain Regioas. 

“One point that stands out in the whole study is the similarity of the patterns 
found throughout the different communities and the different socioeconomic 
groups, For example, the pattern of family support by the principal earner 
(usually the husband) is predominant in the villages as in the cities, in the 
different occupational groups, in families of widely different composition, and 
in both the higher- and the lower-income classes. Many differences which are 
of significance were found; but they are of less consequence than the patterns 
of American family life that emerge.” 


An Analysis of Pertinent Social and Economic Factors Affecting Land Use in 
Overton County, Tennessee,® indicates that there was a large back-to-the-land 
movement of migrant sons and daughters between 1930 and 1935 to the poor 
land farming areas of the Appalachians. Seventy per cent of the increase in the 
number of farms from 1930 to 1935 was due to nonfarm people from Detroit, 
Akron, Toledo, and other northern cities as well as the local mines. Ten per 
cent of the new farms were created by bringing new land into farms, 50 per 
cent by dividing existing farms, and 40 per cent by reoccupation of abandoned 
farms. 


Land Use and Family Welfare in Pope County’ in Southern Illinois are un- 
satisfactory. One survey indicated a gross income of $277; 29 per cent reported 
a gross income of less than $100. In 1936 42 per cent of all families in the 
county were receiving public assistance and 64 per cent of all persons 65 years 
of age or over were recipients of old age assistance, as compared with 28 per 
cent for the State as a whole. Church affiliations are more common than other 
formal social ties, but studies indicated that almost one-half of the ‘family 
makers” belonged to no organization. 


8 Gertrude Schmidt Weiss, Day Monroe, and Kathryn Cronister, Family Income and 
Expenditures Plains and Mountain Region, Part 1, Family Income, USDA (MP) 345 
(Washington, D. C., 1939). 330 pp. 

9 John E. Mason and Edward L. K. Gruehn, An Analysis of Pertinent Social and Eco- 
nomic Factors Affecting Land Use in Overton County, Tennessee, USDA Land Economics 
Report No. 4 (Washington, D. C., August, 1939). Mimeographed, 83 pp. 

10 VY. B. Fielder and D. E. Lindstrom, Land Use and Family Welfare in Pope County, 
Illinois AES (Washington, D. C., July, 1939). Mimeographed, 105 pp. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Educational Foundations for Rural Rehabilitation™ is based upon data col- 
lected for the Survey of Current Changes in Rural Relief Population in Colorado 
in 1935, including data for some 9,000 members of households who were re- 
cipients of relief. Among the conclusions derived from the study are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Heads of rural relief households completed an average of 6.6 school 
grades. 

2. The average schooling completed by heads of households who were beet 
laborers was only 3.5 grades. 

3. Less than average educational attainment of adults in any occupational 
or color group seems to be paralleled by a similarly low average educational 
attainment of their children. 

4. The proportion of school children who may be thought of as education- 
ally retarded increases with age and by the time the average school children of 
rural relief households reach 15 years, approximately 75 per cent are below 
what may be considered normal achievement. 

5. Heads of households which were under 25 years of age completed more 
school grades than any older age group. 


Aiding Needy Persons in Missouri* has been prepared as a handbook to be 
used by those who desire a “factual basis for planning the future development 
of public relief and welfare activities in Missouri.” The history of the develop- 
ment of relief and the relief agencies is described. Data concerning present and 
past relief payments, particularly those for old age, dependent children, gen- 
eral relief, or surplus commodities, child welfare, and Civilian Conservation 
Corps are included. 


A Comparative Study of Certain Relief and Non-relief Households in Selected 
Areas of Rural Maryland** indicates that relief households included younger, 
less experienced, more unskilled persons and were otherwise more disadvantaged 
than non-relief households, Over-specialization in agriculture and industry and 
exhaustion of natural resources added to the acuteness of the impact of the 
depression. The study is based upon interviews with 788 households made in 


1936. 


Rural Unemployed Not Receiving Assistance is a survey of rural and town 
families who had been certified as in need of assistance but who were awaiting 


11R. W. Roskelley and Olaf F. Larson, Educational Foundations for Rural Rehabilita- 
tion, Colorado AESB 457 (Fort Collins, November, 1939). 30 pp. 

12 Aiding Needy Persons in Missouri, State Social Security Commission of Missouri 
(Jefferson City, June, 1939). 180 pp. 

18 Theodore B. Manny and Harry G. Clowes, A Comparative Study of Certain Relief 
and Non-Relief Households in Selected Areas of Rural Maryland, University of Maryland 
(College Park, 1939). Mimeographed, 117 pp. 

14 Rural Unemployed Not Receiving Assistance, WPA RB, Series II, No. 18, (Wash- 
ington, D. C., October, 1939). Mimeographed, 15 pp. 
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Work Projects Administration employment in ten southern counties, and of 
rural families having members registered at a public employment office in ten 
northern and western counties. The unemployed needy in the South fared much 
worse than those in the North and West. Crop and wage reduction, mechaniza- 
tion and curtailment of nonfarm wage earning opportunities caused Work Pro- 
jects Administration rolls in the South to mount. “Even so, during the winter 
of 1938-39 an estimated 500,000 needy rural families in 13 southern states 
were without public assistance.” “Nearly 20 percent of those whose usual occu- 
pation was farming were completely displaced from agriculture in 1939. Of 
these displaced farmers more than three-fifths had lost their farms after the 
1938 crop. Most of the others were displaced in 1937 with a few accounted for 
as far back as 1935.” 


The Rehabilitation of Virginia Farm Families*® according to a report based 
upon 25 samples of all Farm Security Administration borrowers has made the 
following and other accomplishments: 

1. Crop yields have improved. 

2. Landlord-tenant relations have been improved even though changes in 
tenure status were few. 

3. The farms of white operators are larger currently (108 acres) than at ac- 
ceptance; negro farms are smaller (76 acres). 

4. The average white family owns 1.5 horses or mules, 2 cows, 3 hogs, and 
40 chickens. Negro families are somewhat below this average. The number of 
families with livestock has increased, even though the total number of stock 
has decreased. 

5. The typical borrower family has increased $140 in net worth. 


FARM LABOR AND TENANCY 


Recent Changes in Farm Labor Organization in Three Arkansas Plantation 
Counties'® are revealed in a field study of 89 plantations with an average of 
1,039 acres, 23 resident families of which 17 were sharecroppers, 3 share rent- 
ers, and 3 wage labor families. Although cotton acreage decreased 21 per cent 
and the number of tractors increased 69 per cent, the average number of resi- 
dent families decreased only 6 per cent from 1932 to 1937. This relatively small 
decline in resident labor is due to the fact that chopping and picking cotton 
have not been mechanized and that operators fear labor shortages for these 
operations. 

The most important change in plantation labor organization was that oc- 
casioned by the shift from sharecroppers to wage hands who have a relatively 
low level of living. The social participation of both groups is centered in the 
church, but high mobility is associated with low social participation and levels 


15 B. L. Hummel and R. B. Hummel, The Rehabilitation of Virginia Farm Families, 
Virginia WPA (Blacksburg, February, 1939). Mimeographed, 50 pp. 

16 Glen T. Barton and J. G. McNeely, Recent Changes in Farm Labor Organization 
in Three Arkansas Plantation Counties, Arkansas AES Preliminary Report (Fayetteville, 
September, 1939). Mimeographed, 49 pp. 
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of living. About 40 per cent of all occupancies were for one year, and about 
60 per cent did not exceed two years. Moves were usually for short distances, 
62 per cent involving less than eight miles. 


Oklahoma ranks sixth among the states in proportion of tenancy, with 61.2 
per cent in 1935 according to the report, Farm Tenancy in Oklahoma," which 
is a study based upon census and other secondary sources. According to the 
report: “‘as compared to owner-operators, tenants plant a smaller proportion of 
their land to legumes, have less pasture and livestock, plant more intertilled 
crops, and terrace a great deal less land. Tenant farmers tend to foster the 
depletion of soil fertility more than do owners.” 

On the average the dwellings of owner-operators were valued at more than 
twice as much as tenant dwellings in 1930. Nearly one-half of the owner- 
operators have telephones as compared with one-sixth of the tenants in the 
State. Owners subscribe to newspapers and magazines to a much greater extent 
than do tenants. 

Owners support religious organizations more than do tenant operators. Only 
57 per cent of the tenants belong to a church, while 71 per cent of the owner- 
operators belong to a church. Educational attainments of owner-farmers are 
greater than those of tenant-operators, signifying that there is probably some 
association between farm tenancy and illiteracy. 


Farm Tenancy in Pennsylvania** is the title of a study which had as its ob- 
jective the determining of the attitude of tenants toward their problems, the 
describing of the kinds of leases commonly used, and the suggesting how un- 
satisfactory leasing arrangements may be improved. Five thousand mailed ques- 
tionnaires were sent to tenants, to which 530 replies were received. The 
questionnaire listed four disadvantages and five advantages to be checked if 
important to the tenant receiving the blank. Advantages were checked almost 
twice as often as disadvantages, which, in view of attitudes of tenants recorded 
by other studies, indicates to the reviewer that selection in the returns was im- 
portant in this study, The only disadvantage that was indicated by more than 
40 per cent of those replying was ‘unwillingness on the part of landlords to 
provide conveniences and proper living conditions for the tenants.” Personal 
interviews to determine prevailing leasing arrangements and to suggest needed 
adjustments were obtained on 208 tenant-operated farms scattered throughout 
the state. 

RURAL YOUTH 

Rural Youth in North Carolina,® between the ages of 15 and 29 inclusive, 
who leave rural for urban areas have more formal education than those who 
remain. Also “there is a tendency for the better educated individuals to go into 


17 John H. Southern, Farm Tenancy in Oklahoma, Oklahoma AESB 239 (Stillwater, 


December, 1939). 38 pp. 

18 P. I. Wrigley, Farm Tenancy in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania AESB 383 (State Col- 
lege, September, 1939). 37 pp. 

19 Robin M. Williams, Rural Youth in North Carolina, North Carolina AESB 324 


(State College Station, Raleigh, June, 1939). 63 pp. 
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non-farm occupations.” If youth do not find employment in the cities, the rural 
communities will have to bear the burden of supporting surplus members and 
must develop a more satisfying community life. At present there is a “lack of 
organization to fit the specific needs of young adults of the out-of-school group.” 
As a source of formal social contacts among rural youths the church ranks first, 
the school second. 

In the past rural youth in North Carolina, who constitute a larger propor- 
tion of the states’ population than in any other state except South Carolina, 
have been handicapped by inadequate educational facilities for those who need 
practical training and cannot complete the standard academic curriculum. These 
and other conclusions resulted from a field investigation based upon personal 
interviews with 731 households in three selected areas in North Carolina. 


The American Youth Commission presents A Program of Action for Amer- 
ican Youth®® in which it recommends: that “every young person who does not 
desire to continue in school after 16, and who cannot get a job in private enter- 
prise, should be provided under public auspices with employment in some form 
of service’’ ; that the Federal Government support a public health program; that 
public recreational programs be greatly expanded; that the financial and ad- 
ministrative aspects of our educational system be reorganized in such a way as 
to equalize educational opportunity. 


An American Youth Commission bulletin reports on various types of State 
Conferences for Older Rural Youth,** with the hope that “‘presentation of these 
materials will encourage youth and their leaders to engage in a further exchange 
of opinions and experiences in state conferences for older rural young people.” 


Youth in Agricultural Villages** declined in number from 1930 to 1936, a 
trend which stands in contrast to that of youth on farms. A survey of youth 
living in 45 agricultural villages in June, 1936, and of youth who left these 
villages and settled elsewhere gives evidence of high mobility among the youth 
of agricultural villages. Almost one-half of all young men and more than one- 
third of all unmarried young women in the villages who were out of school 
had moved out of or into their villages at least once since becoming 16 years 
of age. A surplus of young women in contrast to young men indicates that agri- 
cultural villages are concentration points for young women in rural territory. 

By way of contrast and comparison with the youth living in the agricultural 
villages at the time of the survey, 3,400 youth who had achieved economic in- 
dependence away from the villages were studied. Urban centers attracted a 
larger proportion of the young women than the young men, and marriage ap- 


20 A Program of Action for American Youth, American Youth Commission, (Wash- 
ington, D. C., October, 1939). 19 pp. 

21 FE. L. Kirkpatrick and Agnes M. Boynton, State Conferences for Older Rural Youth, 
American Youth Commission (Washington, D. C., December, 1939). Mimeographed, 32 


PP 


22 Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith, Youth in Agricultural Villages, WPA RM 
XXI (Washington, D. C., 1939). 
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peared to be an important cause of migration for village girls whether they went 
to cities or remained in rural areas. 

Youth in agricultural villages attend school to a greater extent than youth in 
rural areas as a whole, and more young men than young women are in school. 
Village youth attain a relatively high educational level and over one-half of all 
out-of-school youth have at least completed high school. Relatively few village 
students take such vocational courses as the local high schools offer, however, 
and hence are not trained for any particular pursuit. Those who have the limited 
training offered by the high schools are usually prepared for already overcrowded 
fields, reflecting the lack of facilities for adequate vocational guidance as well 
as for diversified training. 

Although a large proportion of the youth in agricultural villages have jobs, 
their incomes are often low. More than one-half of all out-of-school young men 
and unmarried young women received no income at all or less than $300 during 
the year prior to June 1, 1936. As a group these young people owned very little 
property other than personal belongings. The most common types reported were 
automobiles, furniture, and savings. Even one-fifth of the married young men 
owned nothing other than personal property. More than one-half of the out- 
of-school young men and seven-tenths of the unmarried young women with 
property reported assets valued at less than $300. 

The availability of social and recreational opportunities for youth varied 
greatly. In-school youth participated more frequently in local organizations than 
out-of-school youth, and girls more frequently than boys. The radio and reading 
were the most popular types of informal recreation, while the most serious lack 
appeared to be in outdoor sports. 


The Second National Conference on the Problems of the Negro and Negro 
Youth®® met to formulate “objectives and policies which can be accomplished 
in whole or in part by action of the Executive and Legislative branches of the 
Federal Government.” The topics discussed were: social and economic security, 
education and recreation, farm tenancy, health and housing, public employment, 
special problems of youth, civil liberties, and political suffrage. 


COOPERATIVES AND OTHER RURAL AGENCIES 
Of a dozen bulletins** on cooperatives received this quarter only one, Afti- 


23 Proceedings of the Second National Conference on the Problems of the Negro and 
Negro Youth, Department of Labor (Washington, D. C., January, 1939). Mimeographed, 
123 pp. 

24 Cooperative Agriculture in Florida, Florida Department of Agriculture and WPA 
(Tallahassee, February, 1939). 58 pp.; R. C. Dorsey, Farmer Co-ops in Michigan, St. 
Paul Bank for Cooperatives (St. Paul, Minnesota, 1939). 28 pp.; Harold Hedges, Or- 
ganization Structure of Farmers’ Elevators, FCA Circular No. C-115 (Washington, D. 
C., June, 1939). 50 pp.; H. H. Hulbert, Cooperative Marketing of Livestock at Cincin- 
nati, FCA B 34 (Washington, D. C., May, 1939). 130 pp.; British Isles Conference on 
Agricultural Co-Operation, 1939, (London, 1939). 112 pp.; John S. Burgess, Jr., Some 
Observations on the 1937-38 Assembling Plan of the Oklahoma and Mississippi Cooper- 
ative Cotton-Marketing Associations, FCA Special Report No. 17 (Washington, D. C,, 
April, 1938). Mimeographed, 18 pp.; Federal Credit Unions, Semiannual Report on 
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tudes of Farmers Toward Cooperative Marketing,?® devotes any considerable 
amount of space to the sociological factors in the functioning of cooperatives. 
The latter study has as its basis field interviews with 326 farmers located in five 
areas in Ohio. Among the findings and recommendations reported are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Farmers “had a resistance toward information put out by the coopera- 
tives.” 

2. Smaller or local associations have a better opportunity of keeping mem- 
bers informed than large organizations, the offices of which are many miles 
away. 

3. “It would seem that all cooperatives should give farmers more informa- 
tion of an educational nature, and stay away from the propaganda type of 
information. It would seem that information of a factual nature, educational 
and well timed, is necessary to get farmers interested.” 

4. “To most farmers, a cooperative association which is 30 or more miles 
away is a rather impersonal thing. Since it is, they look upon the cooperative 
most of the time as another competitive organization handling their products.” 

How the trading areas of Stillwater, Oklahoma, were delimited by classes in 
Business Administration at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College is 
described by a publication received from that institution.2* The personal inter- 
view schedule with instructions complete enough to advise the interviewer how 
not to introduce himself is included, Also instructions for delimiting the areas 
from the schedules which were taken from “the first farmer in every marked 
mile” and the resulting maps and analyses are included. The study also ascer- 
tained the extent of mail order trade, reasons for buying and selling at custom- 
ary locations, the radio stations preferred, and newspaper circulation areas. The 
reasons most frequently given for trading in any center were “nearest town” 
(38 percent of the total reasons given) ; “lower prices for goods” (14 percent) ; 
“friends or acquaintances live there” (12 percent) ; and “‘best market for pro- 
duce” (11 percent). 


Trends in Rural Retailing in Illinois 1926 to 1938" brings up to date the 
findings of a previous study printed in 1928 which had indicated a decline in 
the business of villages and towns. During the last decade merchants who were 
interviewed in 72 villages in central and southern Illinois have experienced a 
decline in sales. The only kinds of business showing an increase in the number 


Operations, December 31, 1938, FCA, (Washington, D. C., June, 1939). Processed, 20 
pp.; and the following bulletins from the Farm Credit Administration: Circulars E-12, 
E-19, E-20, E-21, E-23, C-113, and C-114, (Washington, D. C., 1939). 

25 George F. Henning and Earl B. Poling, Attitudes of Farmers Toward Cooperative 
Marketing, Ohio AESB 606 (Wooster, September, 1939). 36 pp. 

26 Perham C. Nahl, Application of the Interview Method to a Trading Area Survey 
of Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College Market Research Study No. 2, 
(Stillwater, February, 1939). 41 pp. 

27 Robert V. Mitchell, Trends in Rural Retailing in Illinois, 1926 to 1938, University 
of Illinois, Bulletin Series No. 59, (Urbana, August, 1939). 63 pp. 
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of stores were automobile stores, certain retail stores, and liquor stores. In the 
opinion of the village merchants the most important factors causing decline in 
sales since 1926 were the use of automobiles and improved roads. Other causes 
as indicated by the merchants were: chain stores, agricultural depression, de- 
pression psychology, decreased employment, declining population, bank mor- 
tality, and inefficiency. Many efficient village merchants, especially those carry- 
ing large assortments of attractive merchandise, operating neatly arranged stores, 
and employing sound business methods had experienced unusual success. 


Some Rural Social Agencies in Missouri—T heir Nature and Extent** are de- 
scribed according to (1) their general nature and purpose; (2) their structure, 
including method of financial support; (3) their program of work accomplish- 
ments, and method of functioning; and (4) their geographic distribution as 
indicated by maps and charts as well as other descriptive materials. Over 35 
agencies are classified according to primary function: Educational Agencies, 
Religious Agencies, Health Agencies, Welfare Agencies, Socio-economic Better- 
ment Agencies, and Social and Recreational Agencies. Rural areas are relatively 
deficient especially in educational, health, and social recreational facilities. 


“As a profession, medical practice has made great strides. As a social service, 
medical practice has been hampered by a widespread and stubborn survival of 
the traditions of individual business enterprise at a time when most other pro- 
fessions have enhanced their service to the community through a large degree 
of integration with public and private institutions and corporations.” However, 
“it is significant that a few of our more progressive industrial corporations have 
seen fit to facilitate, on behalf of their employees, methods of financing medical 
practice which broaden the social service rendered.” A number of the existing 
plans for the Group Purchase of Medical Care by Industrial Employees*® are 
here presented in some detail. There is also a discussion of the attitude of or- 
ganized medicine toward group purchase plans. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Culture and Agriculture®® is the title of the report of the conference of Cul- 
tural Anthropology sponsored by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics last 
year. The viewpoint of the cultural anthropologist is described as follows: 

(1) The ways of living in a society constitute a whole of interrelated parts. It com- 
pletes our understanding of any institution or custom to comprehend its relations with 
others characterizing the community and to define its place in a total organization of 
traditional ways. Similarly, this viewpoint assumes that a:change in an element in the 
community, such as, for example, modification in a form of land distribution, may result 
in changes in other parts of the total organization. 


28 C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, Some Rural Social Agencies in Missouri, Missouri 
AESB 307, (Columbia, November, 1939). 58 pp. 

29 Leahmae Brown, Group Purchase of Medical Care by Industrial Employees, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Princeton University (Princeton, New Jersey, 1938). 53 pp. 

80 Culture and Agriculture, Report of session of Conference on Cultural Anthropology, 
USDA (Washington, D. C., 1939). Mimeographed, 31 pp. 
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(2) The viewpoint thus brings into a single framework more special viewpoints, such 
as consideration of the economic or the technological system, which abstract from the 
whole some particular aspect. More specially it supplements such special viewpoints by 
including in consideration less commonly considered aspects of the community life, such 
as the social organization, the moral system and the other ultimate values of the people. 
The viewpoint implies that rural societies like all others exist not merely in terms of a 
rational order responsive to practical and deliberate considerations, but also and very 
largely in terms of a personal, moral, and non-rational order. The exponents of this point 
of view claim a contribution in their emphasis that men must not only have something 
to live with but something to live for. The modes of living of farmers or of any other 
people tend to involve or to develop conventional understandings as to what is right and 
proper which lie outside the limits defined by efficiency or expediency. 


In the January issue of Farm Population and Rural Life Activities (Vol. XIV, 
No. 1)** is a bulletin given over to the analysis of objectives, history of de- 
velopment, accomplishments and present status of Rural Sociological Extension. 
Extension administrators and supervisors, and rural sociologists in research, 
teaching, and extension were canvassed to determine what they believed to be 
the function of rural sociological extension work. 


Little Known Facts about the Amish and the Mennonites** includes a dis- 
cussion of these ‘“‘world-famed agriculturalists” who plow deep, build big barns, 
ride in buggies, and own their homes. Among the so-called little known facts 
discussed are the customs relating to births, bundling, blue gates, pow-wowing, 
and temperance. 


In addition the following publications were received this quarter: 

Alvin T. M. Lee, Land Utilization in New Jersey, New Jersey AESB 665 (New 
Brunswick, July, 1939). 50 pp. 

G. H. Aull, The Probable Economic Effects of A Homestead Exemption Act on 
Public Revenues in South Carolina, South Carolina AESB 323 (Clemson, 
August, 1939). 30 pp. 

R. R. Renne, What Is Happening to Montana’s Population?, Montana AES 
Mimeographed Circular 12 (Boseman, February, 1939). Mimeographed, 
13 pp. 

Agricultural Outlook Charts, 1940, Farm Family Living, USDA (Washington, 
D. C., October, 1939). Mimeographed, 33 pp. 

Stanley Wilner and Raymond L. Schafer, Statistical Analysis of Land Owner- 
ship in North Dakota in 1935, North Dakota AES (Fargo, March, 1939). 
Mimeographed, 10 pp. 

Survey of County Homes in North Carolina, North Carolina State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare, (Raleigh, February, 1938). Mimeographed, 


15 pp. 
81“"The Field and Objectives of Rural Sociology Extension,” Farm Population and 
Rural Life Activities, Vol. XIV, No. 1, USDA (Washington, D. C., January, 1940). 


Mimeographed, 41 pp. 
82 Amnon Monroe Aurand, Jr., Little Known Facts about the Amish and the Mennonites, 
Aurand Press (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1938). 30 pp. 
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John W. Manning, Unicameral Legislation in the States, Studies in Legislation, 
No. 1, Bureau of Government Research, University of Kentucky, (Lexing- 
ton, January, 1938). Mimeographed, 13 pp. 

International Directory of Co-Operative Organizations, International Labour 
Office (Geneva, 1939). 160 pp. 

Prairie Tamers of Miner County, Federal Writers’ Project, South Dakota WPA 
(Carthage, 1939). 35 pp. 

A Survey of Research in Forest Land Ownership, Report of a Special Committee 
on Research in Forest Economics, SSRC (New York, 1939). Mimeo- 
gtaphed, 93 pp. 

From the Ground Up, National Resources Committee, New England Regional 
Planning Commission (Boston, Massachusetts, March, 1939). 54 pp. 
David Horowitz and Rita Hinden, Economic Survey of Palestine, Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, Economic Research Institute (Palestine, 1938). 214 pp. 

The Pacific Northwest: A Selected Bibliography, 1930-39, Northwest Regional 
Council (Portland, 1939). 455 pp. 

New England Trends, First National Bank of Boston (Boston, October, 1939). 
38 pp. 

Conference on Children in a Democracy, Papers and Discussion at the Initial 
Session, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, (Washington, D. 
C., April, 1939). 149 pp. 

Annual Report: Wages Paid in Agricultural Occupations, All Counties, State 
of California, Year 1938, U. S. Farm Placement Service, (Los Angeles, 
1939). 85 pp. 

Memorandum on Relief, National Policy Committee, Special Memo. No. 6 
(Washington, D. C., 1939). 23 pp. 

Charles E. Allred and Benjamin D. Raskopf, Development of Farmers’ Co- 
operatives in Tennessee, Rural Research Series Monograph No. 99, Ten- 
nessee AES (Knoxville, December, 1939). 48 pp. 

Charles E. Allred and J. P. Burnett, Effect of Industrial Development on Popu- 
lation: Change, Tennessee AES, Rural Research Series Monograph No. 96, 
(Knoxville, October, 1939). 48 pp. 

Welborn Hope, Daniel M. Garrison, et al., Economy of Scarcity, Cooperative 
Books, Series I, No. 3 (Norman, Oklahoma, 1939). 28 pp. 

Clarence W. Failor, Careers in Consumer Cooperation, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Occupational Monograph No. 3 (Chicago, 1939). 48 pp. 

Curriculum Development in Education for Home and Family Living, Part II, 
Series 1, Some Procedures Used in Evolving a Philosophy, U. S. Depatt- 
ment of Interior, Office of Education, (Washington, D. C., March, 1939). 
48 pp. 

Women at Work, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 161 
(Washington, D. C., 1937). 80 pp. 

High Schools and Sex Education, U.S. Public Health Service, Educational Pub- 
lication No, 7 (Washington, D. C., 1939). 110 pp. 
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La Educacion en los Estados unidos de America, Departamento Del Interior de 
los Estados Unidos Oficina de Educacion, Bulletin 1939, Miscellaneous, 
No. 4 (Washington, D. C., 1939). 54 pp. 

Using a Local Cooperative as Source Material for Teaching, FCA Circular E-25, 
(Washington, D. C., 1939). 9 pp. 

Stanley W. Warren, Results of Farm-Mortgage Financing in Eleven Counties 
In New York State, New York AESB 726, (Ithaca, December, 1939). 20 
PP- 

Federal Activities in Education, Educational Policies Commission (Washington, 
D. C., July, 1939). 151 pp. 

Violet Edwards, Group Leader's Guide to Propaganda Analysis, Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc. (New York, 1938). 31 pp. 











Book Reviews 
Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


Rural Community Organization. By Dwight Sanderson and Robert A. Polson, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939. ix, 448 pp. $3.00. 


This book, essentially a treatise on purposeful community control and direc- 
tion, deals with the philosophy and technology of social planning from the point 
of view of the rural community. The authors see the rural community as the 
most significant cultural unit for social control, and they emphasize its import- 
ance as a promoter of democracy (pp. 412-415). They see the community as 
the unit through which democratic social planning must function. They imply 
that planning by democratic means is impossible in any community so large 
that its organized relationships are unintelligible to its members (pp. 417-418). 
They believe that for the realization of a high civilization, the best type of com- 
munity is the “rurban” community which embodies many of the advantages of 
both city and country. 

The rural community is defined as “that form of association maintained be- 
tween the people, and between their institutions, in a local area in which they 
live on dispersed farmsteads and in a village which is the center of their com- 
mon activities” (p. 50). This represents a more mature definition than that 
offered by the senior author in many of his earlier writings where he stressed 
the area-people concept of community. It is even more mature than the defini- 
tion offered (p. 481) in his book, The Rural Community, published in 1932, 
in which the concept of social interaction was stressed. Even so, the definition 
does not include the notion of ‘‘corporate unity” or ability to work together for 
the common good. The definition also implies that any population aggregate 
in association in a local area, and with institutions, is a community, The re- 
viewer questions whether such aggregates, everywhere and always, possess enough 
organization to qualify as a community. However, the authors apparently believe 
(p. 75) that a population aggregate may be unorganized and still be a com- 
munity. This appears to be at variance with statements elsewhere (p. 73) which 
stress that “every community must have some sort of organization if it is a real 
community.” The definition appears to limit the community concept to the “rur- 
ban” type, since it characterizes the community as “‘a local area in which they 
(the people) live on dispersed farmsteads and in a village.” 

Community organization is presented as a process of problem solving. ‘So 
long as the community is working satisfactorily there is no . . . . problem.” 
Community organization is, therefore, a function of change occurring within or 
without the community and is initiated either for the purpose of preserving 
certain conditions or values or for the purpose of more fully harmonizing exist- 
ing conditions and the standards held by the people. Thus, community organi- 
zation exemplifies local autonomy, and the final criteria for determining its need 
and its direction are to be found in the social philosophy and attitudes of the 
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local population. This implies that community building by external means is 
an impossible procedure. 

In the discussion of types of community organization, the establishment of 
special interest groups is made coordinate with those forms (direct or indirect) 
which involve the membership of the entire community. The reviewer feels 
that, in the interest of clarification, it would be better to introduce the concept 
of all-community organization as a coordinate with special interest organization 
and to subdivide the former into its components direct and indirect. This is a 
minor point, however. 

The book should receive a warm welcome from teachers of elementary stu- 
dents. It is written for the student rather than for the purpose of impressing 
the expert, and provides a good summary of American experience growing out 
of the so-called rural community movement in recent years. Concrete case studies 
to illustrate the points discussed are generously interspersed throughout, The 
book will undoubtedly be widely used as an undergraduate text in this field. 


University of Missouri C. E. LivELy 


Americans in the Making. By William Carlson Smith. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1939. xvii, 454 pp. $3.75. 

The process of assimilation of the immigrant to America has a natural his- 
tory. Its earliest stage is initiated in the homeland when the individual’s allur- 
ing daydreams of a land of unbounded opportunity intensifies more and more 
his increasing dissatisfaction with an old milieu from which he seeks an escape. 
The process terminates only after the passing of generations when the immi- 
grant’s children or his children’s children have finally fashioned their lives in 
conformity with the new world culture. 

Between the initial and final stages of assimilation is a continuing story of 
mutual conflict, disillusionment, confusion, humiliation, self-consciousness, and 
continual crises in the lives of immigrants; of painful and often unsuccessful 
attempts at adjustment to the strange new environment, of reluctant adoption 
of external and often meaningless behavior under the compulsions of necessity ; 
of gradual and unconscious changes in basic attitudes and philosophy of life, 
and the acquisition of meanings and sentiments that enable the newcomers to 
gain conceptions of themselves as Americans among Americans. This drama is 
concretely presented by the author in liberal use of intimate personal documents 
such as immigrant autobiographies, case histories, diaries, and letters. Such ma- 
terials are fitted into a general framework designed to show the varying phases 
of the process of assimilation and to show the many factors which hasten or 
impede the process. The materials are interpreted from the point of a sympa- 
thetic but scholarly observer of human behavior. 

This book should prove useful to the specialist in the social sciences, to wel- 
fare workers, and to teachers, and should prove interesting to the general reader. 
It is too often assumed that the ideal of democracy is an order of society ironed 
down to a dead level where everyone will, as far as possible, be like everyone 
else. The newer conception of democracy is that of a community based on func- 
tional differentiation but with participation on a plane where each individual 
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can enter into the attitudes of others whom he affects in his daily living. To 
such a community the immigrant and his children have much to contribute as 
this and similar writings so clearly indicate. 

Ohio State University A. R. MANGuS 


God's Valley. By Willson Whitman. New York City: The Viking Press, 1939. 
320 pp. $3.00. 

This significant book about the Tennessee Valley Authority is required read- 
ing. Many may disagree with the work, but they cannot disregard it. It repre- 
sents popular sociology at its best. The book describes the relation existing 
between man and land under frontier, laissez-faire conditions; and then it ex- 
amines the effects upon it of Tennessee Valley Authority controlled conditions. 
Within this framework Whitman discusses, in a very engaging manner, every- 
thing from freight differentials to nitrates and phosphates, and from erosion to 
politicians. She recounts, in all its human detail, the problems of the transition 
of a people from an era of fundamentalism to one of electric refrigerators. Her 
knowledge of the relation of these people to their dammed rivers and trans- 
planted mountains reveals intimate contact with the share croppers and mill 
workers themselves. 

Incidentally, her observations upon the Morgan vs. Morgan squabble are en- 
lightening and on the whole seem to be fair. Dr. Morgan of Antioch she feels 
was a good man like Moses “until he got mad.” Even though this be consid- 
ered, there perhaps should be a dam named for him. 

Perhaps the extent of disagreement with this book will vary directly with the 
degree of tolerance that the reader has for the type of vivid language that makes 
qualification difficult. Yet, if the expression excels in picturesqueness rather 
than in disciplined accuracy, the sociologist will find this better source material 
than many an official commission report on tenancy, living standards, share 
cropping, or a number of the other issues which make the South the country’s 
number one economic and social problem. 

It may also be difficult for the reader to identify the Tennessee Valley with 
the South, as Miss Whitman frequently does, or to accept her implied extension 
of the Tennessee Valley situation to the entire South. But such a difficulty is 
attendant upon a thoroughly enjoyable and informative visit to that region 
“where Yankees drive to gawp at the natives and to make jokes about moon- 
shine stills, and to buy hooked rugs made by the mountain women and fox 
pelts ordered by their menfolk from Montgomery Ward.” 

The book is equipped with twenty-one photographs, excellently selected and 
beautifully reproduced. It has an appendix that is far from being a vestigial 
remain, actually giving the average reader information that he wants to know, 
instead of being composed of a mass of statistics which the author could not 
work into the text. The index makes the book useful as a reference for those 
interested in the Tennessee Valley Authority in particular, or in social planning 
or regionalism in general. 

New Jersey College for Women JOHN WINCHELL RILEY, Jr. 

Rutgers University 
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The Log Cabin Myth. By Harold R. Shurtleff. Cambridge, Massachussets: Har- 
vard University Press, 1939. 243 pp. $2.50. 


Sociologists know that when a myth becomes imbedded in folk thinking and 
tradition, it is difficult to eliminate it. One of these myths that is a part of our 
American folk conceptions is that the log cabin was the early and general form 
of dwelling used by the English settlers. 

Shurtleff, in his research monograph introduced and prepared for publication 
after his death by one of his Harvard teachers, Dr. S. E. Morison, has con- 
vincingly supported his thesis that there were no log cabins erected by the Eng- 
lish settlers from Newfoundland to Virginia until after the seventeenth century, 
but that they “first built temporary shelters of tents, Indian wigwams, huts or 
cottages covered with bark, turf or clay, and, as soon as circumstances allowed 
replaced them with framed houses,” the framed house being the form of dwell- 
ing they brought with them from England as part of their cultural heritage, 

The fact that the log cabin was not used by the English colonists until well 
after the beginning of the eighteenth century, they having then adopted this 
form of construction from the Swedish settlers who brought it from their home- 
land and used it in their Delaware settlements, has previously been shown in 
other studies. But Shurtleff’s study adds sufficient documentary proof to com- 
pletely destroy the myth, besides making a positive contribution to the knowl- 
edge about the type of early colonial housing. 

After carefully defining his terms and indicating the implications of his study, 
Shurtleff presents the main body of his evidence in a series of chapters beginning 
with the type of house used in seventeenth century Newfoundland and con- 
tinuing down the coast to Virginia. This evidence is from the writings of early 
historians, letters, travelers’ diaries, legal documents and records, official town 
records, the instructions of colonizing companies, and the requests of settlers 
for materials. Besides, there are illustrations of the early houses and villages. 

The origin of the log house as a form of dwelling is shown to be the Swedish 
settlements on the Delaware, from whence they spread, well after the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, to the Pennsylvania Germans and Scotch-Irish, and 
then to the other settlements. 

The error about the log cabin arose about 1825 and became confirmed through 
historians’ misintepretations. It became fixed by its connection with the political 
campaigns of Harrison and Tyler. Likewise, the drawing of Washington Allston 
in Palfrey’s “New England” (1860) of the house of early settlers together with 
several other illustrations, seems to have been important in giving the idea gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Rural Sociologists, who are interested in an historical approach, will derive 
benefits from reading this volume. It is a carefully executed research study that 
sticks rigidly to the one thesis presented. 


Cornell University W. A. ANDERSON 
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Suye Mura: A Japanese Village. By John F. Embree. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. xxvii, 354 pp.; 36 ills.; 4 figs.; 7 maps, $3.00. 


This study of modern country life by anthropologists represents their ex- 
pansion from the “primitive” to the modern alleged primitivism. The aim is “to 
present an integrated social study of a peasant village in rural Japan” which 
in many respects is representative of most rural Japanese communities. Suye 
Mura, on a main southern Japanese island depending mainly on rice-growing 
and secondarily on silkworm cultivation, is one of a number of villages near 
the towns of Menda and Taragi, and in basic patterns of social organization is 
similiar to its neighbors. Life tends to be centered in the buraku, a social unit 
consisting of a headman (soncho), a village office (yakuba), a village Shinto 
shrine (sonsha), and frequently a common primary school and agricultural 
association. A number of these are politically and socially united into a mura, 
which is roughly analogous to our Township. The buraku is divided into groups 
of three or four families called kumi which function primarily in religious 
festivals and the control of crime. Between the members of the £vmi there is 
joint responsibility for crimes committed by any member and a responsibility 
for the general welfare. The division of labor is dominantly within the farming 
occupation, but there are a few specialists bordering on the professional type, 
such as the carpenter, the gravestone cutter, the cakemaker, the midwife (who 
must have formal training and is legally recognized), and notably the Shinto 
priests who combine farming with their professional activity. The range of in- 
timate personal contacts extends from the household as far as the buraku, or 
occasionally to another mura. In general the inhabitant of this rural community 
lives in a social structure characterized by gemeinschaftlich stable relationships 
and oriented to the philosophy and value-system of Shintoism. 

It resembles preliterate groups in possessing strong kinship ties, intimate 
local grouping, “periodic gatherings in honor of some deified aspect of the 
environment.” It differs in that ‘“‘each little peasant group is part of a larger 
nation which controls its economic life, enforces a code of law from above, and, 

. . fequires education in national schools. The economic basis of life is not 
conditioned entirely by the local requirements but by the nation, through agri- 


cultural advisers. . . . In religion and ritual there are many outside influences 
to complicate the simple correlation of rites and social value, festivals, and agri- 
cultural seasons . . . . and the rituals and festivals are not indigenous to the 


community nor is the community spiritually self-sufficient.” 

Neither social anthropology nor rural sociology has made many organic studies 
of the contemporary social structure. The old anthropology studied traits; the 
new, life as a whole. The value of this transitional work is not lessened because 
it possesses elements of both the old and the new anthropologies. From it proper 
crossbreeding with rural sociology might give us a distinctly new and valuable 
approach to the community. 

GoRDON T. BOWDEN 


Harvard University 








——_ 
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Peasant Life in China. By Hsiao-Tung Fei. New York City: E. P. Dutton, 1939. 
xxvi, 286 pp.; appendix; illustrations. $3.50. 


This is an intensive survey of the economic organization of a village in east- 
ern China in relation to its social structure, both of which have been undergoing 
a tremendous process of change through cultural contact with the Western 
world. Two main motives dominate the story, “the exploitation of the soil, and 
the reproductive processes within the household and the family.” The two are 
so closely interwoven and intimately interpreted that one feels justified in say- 
ing that no recent literature on rural China has shown such clarity in presen- 
tation. 

The institution of the Chia, the expanded family, different from the primary 
and the large-family, is analyzed through the balance of the opposing forces 
working for integration and for disintegration. It provides “the transmission of 
social functions from one generation to the other—whereby social continuity 
is secured in spite of biological discontinuity” (p. 37). Population control is 
limited by the material environment of the community. “The introduction of 
a young man to the land means the displacement of an old man in the working 
team” (p. 38). The cyclical process is completed whereby “knowledge and 
material objects are transmitted from the old to the young, and the latter grad- 
ually takes over at the same time his obligations towards the community and 
the older generation” (p. 38). Herein we find the institutions of marriage, 
property, inheritance, and filial obligations. Many students of Chinese social 
institutions have regarded the ceremonial expenses in marriage and death as 
unnecessary wastes. Here such functions have been shown to be necessary in 
establishing a new economic unit in the Shia and in creating kinship relations 
in the community for mutual help and security. 

In the chapter on livelihood the so-called “standard of living” is described in 
the true light of its institutional functions. The brevity and clarity of exposition 
defy paraphrase and merit only citation. The radiation of social functions from 
the Chia to the neighborhood, the community, and the village, forms, as it were, 
concentric rings of human relationships where kinship and its extensions serve 
to pull the villagers together. The village-town relationship according to the 
author is mainly an economic one, one that works to the disadvantage of the 
villagers through usury. Out of this arises absentee landlordism and ‘permanent 
tenancy.” Herein is the crucial problem of poverty and despondency of the 
Chinese peasantry. 

The author finds of importance the emotional adjustments of the Chinese 
peasants in regard to man-land ratio and family-farm correlations in agriculture. 
“Present technology has fixed the amount of labour required by the size of the 
land,” and “this fact has far-reaching influence on land tenure, on the scattered 
system of farms, on the frequency of family division, and on the small size of 
the household” (p. 171). The chapter on land tenure is one of the most bril- 
liant. The investigator holds with Malinowski that the tenure system grows out 
of the uses to which the soil is put, out of the economic values which surround 
it. Therefore, “land tenure is an economic fact as well as a legal system. . . . 
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You must know first how man uses his soil, how he weaves round it his tradi- 
tional legends, his beliefs and mystical values, how he fights for it and defends 
it; then and then only will you be able to grasp the system of legal and custom- 
ary rights which define the relationship between man and soil.” (p. 174.) 

In the silk industry, the second main source of income of the villagers, the 
Old World meets the New; and here we find a detailed description of the 
processes of disintegration, both economic and social. The methodology em- 
ployed is sound in that it is not a refilling into the framework of Western minds 
with Chinese materials but a thoroughly digested employment of scientific con- 
structs towards understanding a situation. A venturesome criticism might be 
that the book is somewhat marred by the attempt to derive sweeping generaliza- 
tions from a one-man study of a limited field, and this goes virtually for all 
field workers. 


University of Wisconsin CHING-YUEN HSIANG 


Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences: I. An Appraisal of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. By Herbert 
Blumer. New York: The Social Science Research Council, 1939. xvii, 210 
pp. $1.00. 


The first part of this book is a critique by Blumer of Thomas and Znaniecki’s 
famous work. It is the first of a series of appraisals, sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council, of important American social science books. The 
second part is made up of comments by Thomas and Znaniecki on the critique, 
a transcript of the discussion which took place at a conference on the critique 
attended by a representative group of social scientists, and, finally, supplemen- 
tary statements on the conference by Gordon W. Allport, George P. Murdock, 
Malcolm W. Willey, and Read Bain. 

Blumer holds that the enduring value of The Polish Peasant will not rest on 
the elements which have thus far made it famous. Although the recognition 
that social life involves the interaction of objective factors and subjective ex- 
perience is important, the concepts of “attitude” and ‘“‘value’’ are ambiguous 
and inadequate, and “laws of social becoming” probably cannot be founded 
upon them. (Incidentally, in his rejoinder Thomas indicates that the ‘“Method- 
ological Note’’ was prepared just before the first two volumes of The Polish 
Peasant went to press and represents partly an afterthought.) Blumer also ques- 
tions whether the relation between the analytical and theoretical matter and the 
elaborate mass of source material included in The Polish Peasant was quite what 
the authors claimed that it was. They asserted, ‘The analysis of the attitudes 
and characters given in the notes to particular letters and in introductions to 
particular series contains nothing not essentially contained in the materials them- 
selves; ... . the synthesis constituting the introductions to particular volumes 
is also based upon the materials... . . ” As a matter of fact, the letters and 
the other source materials do not necessarily carry for the ordinary reader the 
interpretation given to them in the notes; and these notes, together with the 
introductions to particular volumes, are based on intimate acquaintance with 
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Polish society in Europe and America far beyond anything presented in the 
materials. This intimate acquaintance is what gives Thomas and Znaniecki’s 
study of Polish society its value. Outside of this excellent description of a 
particular society, Blumer feels that the importance of The Polish Peasant is 
largely historical. It drew the attention of sociologists to the problem of method 
in their science and proposed the use of human documents, particularly the life 
history, as source material. It introduced certain theories, for instance that of 
social disorganization, which have proved to be fruitful. And, most of all, it 
was a strong stimulus to actual research. To this reviewer, Blumer’s critique 
appears to be an able, just, and temperate one. 

The conference on the critique was drawn at once into a discussion of the 
validity of sociological theory. The value of the transcript seems to be largely 
that of an object lesson, showing what difficulties can be encountered in dealing 
with this subject. Sociologists still seem to be suffering from inferiority feelings 
with respect to the natural sciences, without appreciating that the material they 
deal with is far more subtle than any studied by the natural sciences, that there 
are many accepted theories in the natural sciences which do not provide a basis 
for predicting or controlling natural phenomena, and finally that, on the whole, 
progress in the natural sciences has not been accompanied by elaborate discus- 
sions of methodology. 


Harvard University GEORGE C. HOMANS 


The Educational Needs of a Rural Community. By William C. Radford. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Melbourne University Press, 1939. 183 pp. 6 shillings, 


The significance of this study made under the auspices of the Australian 
Council for Educational Research for American sociologists is twofold. It con- 
tains in Chapters 1, III, and much of IV the first thoroughgoing social study 
of an Australian service station town of which the reviewer knows. It combines 
extensive use of census data with field work. The community covers about 900 
square miles; the total population is about 8,000, less than half being in the 
center. About 65 census occupational classifications are represented among the 
5,066 employed persons. Agriculture is the leading occupation. Within the 
town center the proportions employed in the ten summary categories is quite 
comparable to the occupational distribution in American service station towns. 
The population is aging; the number of children declining. Those below 21 
years of age were 43.3 per cent of the population in 1921, 38 per cent in 1933. 
The number of farmers is also slowly declining; but the proportion of bread 
winners engaged in commerce and finance is gaining, 15 per cent in 1933 as 
against 12.2 per cent in 1921. The social and religious life are also considered. 
Both are judged to be weaker than need be and are revealed as weaker than 
would be the case in an average American community of the same size. The 
school is carefully considered as a social institution. An item of passing interest 
relates to the magazine reading habits of the community. More than one-fourth 
of the monthlies subscribed to are American, and of these two-thirds are ‘‘crime, 
western, screen, love and romance.” 
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The second important feature of the book is the excellent way in which 
the sociological data are related to education and the educational data and 
recommendations are tied into the sociological findings. For instance, jobs held 
by students are analyzed by last grade completed; job prospects by years are 
related to curriculum problems and so on, Few surveys known to the reviewer 
do a better job in this particular, and one would wish for that reason that his 
book could have a far wider circulation than it will among American school- 
men and educational sociologists. 


Teachers College EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 
Columbia University 


Race Relations and the Race Problems. Edgar T. Thompson. North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1939. xiv, 338 pp. $3.50. 


Black Folk Then and Now. W. E. Burghhardt Du Bois. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1939. ix, 401 pp. $3.50. 


The symposium book on race relations with special reference to the South, 
emphasizes relations rather than race, Its ten chapters discuss: ‘“The Nature of 
Race Relations” (R. E. Park) ; “Competition and the Racial Division of Labor” 
(E. B. Reuter) ; “The Trend of the Racial Balance of Birth and Deaths” (S. J. 
Holmes) ; “Racial Competition for the Land” (R. B. Vance) ; “Patterns of Race 
Conflict” (G. B. Johnson); “The Negro as a Contrast Conception” (L. C. 
Copeland) ; “The Plantation: The Physical Basis of Traditional Race Relations” 
(E. T. Thompson) ; ““A Comparative Study of American Caste’’ (W. L. War- 
ner and A. Davis) ; “Race Mixture and the Mulatto” (E. V. Stonequist) ; and 
“Race Relations and Social Change” (C. S, Johnson). The concept, status, serves 
as the interconnecting link between these subjects. 

Park, taking the world for his subject, circles it “like a girdle’ and con- 
tributes a remarkable essay which, if not always convincing, is, nevertheless, 
thought-provoking. In his opinion “race conflicts in the modern world, which 
is already or presently will be a single great society, will be more and more 
in the future confused with, and eventually superseded by, the conflicts of 
classes” (p. 45). Realizing that “the effect of education and conspicuously the 
education of Negro women has had a devastating effect upon the Negro birth 
rate” leads him to claim “that there is apparently no way in which a people 
can so effectively commit race suicide as by educating its women.” On the other 
hand, he views the effect of education as serving ‘‘to transform the status of the 
Negro in the United States from that of a caste to that of a racial minority” 
(p. 34). However, G. B. Johnson is “strongly of the opinion that Park has 
overestimated the degree to which the color line has shifted” (p. 148). Warner 
and Davis say that “only the superficial observer, who must also be an incurable 
optimist, can argue the generalization that the Negroes form a lower caste in 
the south, upon the sole ground that minor variations in the degree of their 
subordination exist” (p. 244). Reuter suggests that “the caste system in view 
of the relative capacities and incapacities of the Negroes and poor whites, tends 
to push the poor whites below the Negroes in the scale—to make of the Negroes 
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a sort of intermediate caste between the levels of the white population” (p. 
60). Stonequist believes that ‘‘the role of the mixed blood in the United States 
has a double character: sociologically, to lead the Negro group in its struggle 
for status; biologically, to provide the point of fusion with both the black and 
white races” (p. 270). 

C. S. Johnson develops “the thesis that those race problems which are the 
structure of present day race relations are an incident of world economics, and 
the race relations code a behavior developing out of the contact and conflict of 
economic interests of the groups identified as racially different” (p. 272). In 
his opinion “Negro workers are now recognizing in the C. I. O. the most 
strategic weapon for their advance as a class. It means for them the abolition 
of economic segregation” (p. 298). Like Park, he maintains that “despite the 
weight of tradition there is a progressive shifting of these racial relations, not- 
ably in the south, from a castelike structure to a class organization” (p. 300). 

A book is usually stimulating. Black Folk Then and Now which is ‘‘an essay 
in the history and sociology of the Negro race” lives up to expectation. Critical 
readers will question not a few of the sweeping anthropological and historical 
generalizations ; however, the author makes no claim of ‘‘exact scholarship” and 
admits areas of “conjecture” and even “guesswork.” It is fair to say, neverthe- 
less, that Du Bois’s essay contains a great deal more of fairly accurate and 
thoughtful statements than ‘‘conjecture.” 

With the exception of one chapter, ‘‘Black United States,” Du Bois deals 
mainly with the Negro in Africa and the West Indies ‘then and now” and his 
fate at the hands of the European nations. Quite revealing is the author’s exposé 
of the economic and political control of Africa by Europeans, especially the 
English. In the final chapter, “The Future of World Democracy,’ Du Bois 
voices again his hopes and dreams of a liberated Negro race through a united 
world proletariat of white and dark workers as a solvent for the problem of 
the twentieth century, the color line. 

These two books are a valuable addition to the literature on race relations 
and on the Negro, who certainly is highly “rural.” 


Louisiana State University VERNON J. PARENTON 


Houseboat and River-Bottoms People. By Ernest Theodore Miller. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1939. 146 pp.; 43 statistical tables; bibli- 
ography; and index. Paperbound, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


This detailed sociological analysis of 683 households in sample localities in 
six Illinois counties adjacent to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers is from field 
data gathered in 1935 as a cooperative research enterprise with the Works 
Progress Administration. It aims to portray the living conditions found in an 
environment dominated by two of our great historical Midwest rivers and to 
discover the extent to which the depression had stimulated self-help or sub- 
sistence pursuits supplied by these rivers. But beyond the emergency purposes 
of the study was the desire to discover the structures, the functional activities, 


and the essential cultures of the peoples coming into review. 
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After a chapter on methodology the discussion takes up: ‘“‘Squatter Occu- 
pancy and Marginal Land,” “River Self-help Pursuits,” “Vocational Assort- 
ments,’ “Unemployment, Mutual Aid and Relief,” “Types of Shelter and 
Residential Mobility,” ‘Household Composition and Family Organization,” 
“Ecological Organization and the Community,” and “Culture Continuity and 
Ecological Organization.” Each problem is analyzed statistically in the light of 
its historical backgrounds. The interesting and unique values are pointed out. 
The analysis reaches a depth of understanding that one would logically expect 
from a ripe sociologist. 

The chief contribution is the scientific sociological presentation of a cross- 
section of a society that, thus far, has been too little or too partially known. 
Writers, like Mark Twain in his Life on the Mississippi and Edna Ferber in 
her Show Boat, have given us romantic pictures of some aspects of life in for- 
mer years on these two great rivers; and so have historians like Hulbert in The 
Ohio River, and Turner in his The Frontier in American History, as they 
chronicle the lure of these rivers which served as avenues of communication and 
expansion for missionaries, fur traders, hunters, home-seekers, land-jobbers, 
free-booters, boatmen, explorers, and others of that motley horde that in the 
early days were attracted westward from settlements east of the Alleghanies. In 
fact, such interpretive accounts of these great rivers lay a foundation for under- 
standing the historical development of states like Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri, and more especially the houseboat dwellers and river- 
bottoms people who now make up that interesting society which dwells along 
these rivers. Miller draws upon such works as these, but adds the elements of 
quantitative measurement, wider analysis, and more comprehensive interpreta- 
tion of the social structures, the economic conditions and adaptations, and the 
essential cultures found here. Mature students of American history and society 
will find the subject-matter of this treatise interesting and its methodology an 
excellent sample of the combination of statistical and historical analysis. 


University of Connecticut J. L. Hypes 


Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage. By E. W. Burgess and L, S. Cottrell. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. xxiii, 472 pp. $3.25. 


The Negro Family in the United States. By E. Franklin Frazier. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. xxxii, 686 pp. $4.00. 


Divorce and the American Divorce Novel 1858-1937. By James Harwood Bar- 
nett. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1939. 168 pp. 


Study of the Legal Position of the Illegitimate Child. Geneva: Advisory Com- 
mittee on Social Questions, League of Nations, 1939. viii, 194 pp. $1.00. 


Burgess and Cottrell in the first of these important works concerning the 
struggles of the contemporary family analyze marriage adjustment among 526 
essentially urban middle-class families, seeking to find what factors are most 
important for successful marriage. In modern society the conception of marriage 
as a contract has gained headway in the interpretation of family relations as 
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opposed to the former main conception of marriage as a status or a duty. The 
authors develop a measure of “happiness” which when plotted resulted in a 
reversed “J” curve of distribution of happiness in marriage in spite of a normal 
frequency curve which might be expected if the family really were a contractual 
or “companionate hypothesis” organization. Once this happiness rating was es- 
tablished for each family the relation of certain factors classified as cultural, 
psycho-genetic, ‘‘social type,” economic, and “response patterns” were correlated 
with happiness ratings by the use of coefficients of contingency and the ordin- 
ary Pearsonian (r). As the authors expected, it was found that a cultural assort- 
ative mating was related to success in marriage. Evidently women make mar- 
riage adjustments more easily than men. Educational and religious differences 
made no particular difference in happiness, according to the authors. Country 
residence and wholesome childhood environment were found important in facili- 
tating happiness. Those who made happy marriages came most often from happy 
families, normal personalities, and families in which the persons married had 
a number of brothers and sisters. Socialized persons are more happy in marriage 
than “unsocialized.” In other words, happy normal people tend to be happy 
and normal in their love life. Security and stability of the income seem more 
important than its amount. Companionship between husband and wife was more 
important than romantic conceptions. According to this analysis white-collared 
groups are more happy in their married life than are the skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled laborers. Personality adjustment is also a factor, but that seems 
to turn to the problem of assortative mating again. Sex seems to be more de- 
pendent upon happiness in marriage than the opposite. This is contrary to a 
number of recent studies and statements which have made happiness dependent 
upon sexual adjustment. (Here again is the old problem of cause-effect rela- 
tions between correlated variables.) In general, the authors are optimistic about 
the prediction of success in marriage. The whole study leaves a picture of the 
present family as one which has thrown off many of its external bonds and 
now must cling together through internal cohesion, This makes the success of 
the modern family much more dependent upon assortative mating and upon 
careful selection of partners than is generally thought to have been true in the 
past. The old conclusion as to the influence of children upon happiness in mar- 
riage reappears again in a suggestion that similar attitudes regarding children 
is important for success. 

The book by Frazier ranks with those by Burgess and Cottrell and by Barnett 
as being a very important recent contribution to the family. Tiis takes the 
American Negro family from slavery to the modern cities where the family is 
rebuilding itself in the Harlems and other semi-segregated districts. The book 
is an extremely worthwhile story of the Negro and his family as well. Under 
the plantation system the Negro family tended toward a matriarchal type due 
to the breaking up of the husband-wife relations and the conception of the 
slave as live property, which was the only possible definition under the his- 
torically unsophisticated Anglo-Saxon common law which set the dominant 
American legal pattern. Successive chapters show the breakup of family life 
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with the beginning of slavery, the development of the matriarchal conception, 
the rise of the mulatto, the beginning of the free family, the role of the grand- 
mother, the beginnings of the new family conception, the islands of mixed 
bloods, and the development of middle and upper-class conceptions regarding 
the Negro families. Then came the disorganization of the modern industrial 
city where the middle class of browns paralleled the white middle class family 
conception, and where the black proletariat is rapidly developing the small 
family idea. The city produced the black (or brown) Puritan, on the one hand, 
and the Shim phenomenon as well. A number of worthwhile appendices give 
case studies and statistical data which bear out the thesis. If its proofs of dis- 
organization among the American Negroes seem depressing at times, it must 
be remembered that the American Negro has achieved what he has against 
much greater odds than the whites who also are showing extremely disorganized 
family life today. 

Barnett’s work is his thesis at Pennsylvania which summarizes not only 
the problem of divorce as it is taken up in the 50 important novels which have 
discussed the matter since T. S. Arthur’s The Hand but not the Heart in 1858, 
but also from the viewpoint of other literary sources, as well as legal, scientific, 
and statistical treatises. The development of the conception of the contractual or 
companionate marriage and family is not a recent one but goes back into threads 
of individualism in American history and into the general demoralization of 
western peoples with the coming of the industrial system, Barnett’s work is a 
good companion volume for the study of demoralization of the Negro family 
as given by Frazier and the problem of internal harmony through assortative 
mating which sticks out all over the analysis by Burgess and Cottrell. Both 
those who are disturbed by our present family demoralization and those who 
consider it a natural step in the rise of the individual and of a “brave new 
world” will find in Barnett’s work proof that Connecticut and, successively, 
Michigan, Indiana, and the other border states were the Reno divorce mills of 
yesterday. The omnibus clause in the early divorce legislation played the same 
role in the contractual conception of marriage as does the “incompatability” 
clause today. While Barnett implies (pp. 68, 140 ef passim) that he is sympa- 
thetic with the apostles of the brave new world, yet this does not prevent him 
from developing a very worthwhile analysis of the divorce situation as it is 
treated psychologically by the most individualistic groups in present American 
life. 

The volume on the illegitimate child is a very good analysis for contemporary 
societies which furnish such information to the League of Nations. It is evi- 
dently drawn up in part by persons familiar with legal terminology because 
its presentation has all the formalism of a set of law school lectures. Appendix 
tables give a summary of recent statistics upon the number and proportion of 
illegitimate children in various societies. The work is based upon the tacit 
assumption that illegitimates should get greater recognition and protection under 
the laws, thus pushing their social position much more closely toward that of 
the legitimate. It has very little to say about the problem which has troubled 
a number of countries, namely, decline in social and legal position of the legiti- 
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mate child and legitimate wife brought about in many cases by attempts to im- 
prove the role of the illegitimate child and the mistress. 

All of these studies concern the family which is after all one of the basic 
values of rural life and of the foundations of nationalism. All of them are 
interesting either because they plow fresh ground or recultivate old intellectual 
fields more carefully than has been done beforehand. All of them are interesting 
as much for what they imply as for what they say. However, Frazier looks at 
his people from the background of a struggle against demoralization. He is 
almost apologetic that his people have not yet developed the strong familism 
which is inherent in traditions of the European races. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the European peoples imply that this tradition is in itself an 
antithesis to individual freedom. With greater or less degree they look with 
skepticism concerning any legal or moral compulsion which would intend to 
increase the status conception of the family. Neither do they imply that there 
is any organic reality to the family itself which might under given conditions 
of continued demoralization bring about imminently a sort of rejuvenation or 
risorgimento of familism. Frazier uses this assumption more or less tacitly, but 
here again he is writing against the background of unconscious experience dif- 
ferent from those of the representatives of the European races. In other words, 
one witnesses here that family specialists unconsciously cling to out-dated tacit 
assumptions in a period when linear conceptions of social change have already 
been overthrown by the facts. This is important because a more realistic point 
of view concerning the family would probably give a conceptual color to their 
interpretations considerably different from those which they have presented. All 
these studies lay the background for a neo-organic or semi-realistic interpreta- 
tion of the family, but no single work grasps its significance. 


Harvard University CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Lester F. Ward: The American Aristotle, By Samuel Chugerman. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. xiii, 591 pp. $5.00. 


This work is sponsored by forty-four eminent scholars and carries an editorial 
note by Charles A. Ellwood and Howard E. Jensen, editors of the new Duke 
Sociological Series, an introduction by James Q. Dealey, and a foreword by 
Harry Elmer Barnes. In tone it emulates Ward and his achievements, lamenting 
the neglect of his works and holding that Ward laid the philosophical founda- 
tion of such modern social movements as feminism, woman's suffrage, universal 
public education, and the New Deal program of social planning. 

Chugerman holds that the neglect of Ward by American scholars was “one 
of the major intellectual crimes of the age.” After a childhood of trying hard- 
ship and little formal education Ward worked his way to great distinction as 
a scholar in many fields. He achieved a world-wide reputation as botanical 
paleobotanist and geologist; he mastered Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and was familiar with Russian, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Japanese. 
He wrote nearly 600 papers, besides his five books, totaling over 8,000 pages. 

After giving the story of Ward’s background of struggle and achievement, 
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Chugerman makes a topical analysis of Ward’s philosophical system. He dis- 
cusses the scientist-philosopher, the biologist, the psychologist, the anthropol- 
ogist, the sociologist, the synthesist, the monist, the philosopher of history, the 
economist, the sociocrat, the liberal, the feminist, the environmentalist, the 
meliorist, and the moralist. 

While the treatment is necessarily brief and sketchy at many points, it ties 
Ward's works up with those of Aristotle, Kant, Comte, Darwin, and Spencer. 
Less often does he show how Ward has affected his contemporaries and his 
successors. To a considerable extent the sociologists of this century have leaned 
toward the laissez-faire philosophy of a Spencerian evolutionary determinism, 
or a Sumnerian enervating mechanistic-customary fatalism to the neglect of 
Ward's challenging, militant philosophy of intelligent social action that creates 
opportunity, manufactures genius, substitutes the rational for the customary, the 
man-made for the evolutionary. 

Some readers may object to the biographer’s evaluations of specific parts of 
Ward's social philisophy, which are occasionally projected into the discussion 
and analysis; but all will find the account very much alive, stimulating, at many 
points inspiring. The biographer-reviewer has done a difficult job well. If he 
succeeds in bringing to the front Ward’s works, and more important still, his 
basic tenets for social action, as this book should do, he will have accomplished 
much toward social progress. 


The State College of Washington PAUL H. LANDIS 


Vanishing Lands. By R. O. Whyte and G. V. Jacks. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1939. xvi, 332 pp. $4.00. 


Soil depletion and the consequent social and political implications are among 
the most important studies appearing today. The authors of this book give us a 
glimpse of the magnitude of soil erosion over the world. Dividing the world 
into areas such as ‘Europe and the Mediterranean,” ‘‘North and South Amer- 
ica,’ “Australia and New Zealand,” and ‘The Orient,” they show how certain 
regions have met or are meeting the problem of a depleting national domain. 
For the Americas the authors are required to confine their study to the extent 
of soil erosion because we have only just begun to take invoice, because little 
has been done to stop it, and because nothing has been done to rebuild our 
soil. 

It is the authors’ thesis that, as it becomes more obvious that the individual 
is impotent to cope with soil erosion alone, he is turning to collective action 
as a solution. Thus, “the tendency for the state to become the principal forest 
owner,” they find, “is an almost inevitable consequence of adopting a protective 
forest policy.” Collectivism obviates many of the obstacles to soil conservation 
encountered in highly individualistic societies, The American farmer, they assert, 
is being driven by economic forces to accept concerted action as the way out. 
Planning boards, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the New Deal agricul- 
tural program are pointing the direction toward the rehabilitation of our land. 


New York University Ray F. HARVEY 
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Untersuchungen zur Methode und Technik der deuteschemerikanischen Wan- 
derungsforschung an Hand eines Vergleichs der Volkszahlungslisten der 
Township Westphalia, Clinton County, Michigan, vom Jahre 1860 mit 
Auswanderungsakten des Kreises Adenau (Rheinland), Forschungen zur 
Rheinischen Auswanderung Herausgageben von der Forschungsstelle Rhein- 
lander in aller Welt, Diisseldorf, Heft 3. By Joseph Scheben. Ludwig 
Rohrscheid Verlag, Bonn a. Rh., 1939. 155 pp. 


Grundlagen und Entwicklungsrichtung der landwirtschaftlichen Erzeugung in 
Niederlandisch-Indien, Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft Zeitschrift fiir Agrar- 
politik und Landwirtschaft, 146. Sonderheft by Dr. W. K. G. Gretzer. 
Berlin: Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey, 1939. 180 pp. 


Has America’s melting pot reduced the German immigrants to part and parcel 
of the “restless atomized mass’? Scheben attempts to answer this and other 
questions, as well as technical problems, involved in the study of the German 
emigration to America. He compares the 1860 United States Census list of per- 
sons living in the Michigan township, including the German village, West- 
phalia, with various German documents and comes to the conclusion that the 
United States Census may render an understatement of the number of Germans 
in Michigan. Through this process and the use of letters and American studies, 
it was possible to show that a considerable proportion of the later migrants to 
the American village came from one small area in Germany and that they did 
not all join the ‘floating mass” but sought familiar ties with old neighbors and 
relatives as well as permanent homes where German values could be retained, 

The Dutch have been among the most successful colonizers in the world. 
Gretzer presents an interpretation of the basis of the 300-year Dutch experience 
in colonization and gives a detailed statement of the geog:aphical, social, and 
economic conditions in the Dutch East Indies. The analysis i::cludes a statement 
of the historical development of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies and 
a description which gives special emphasis to the structure and types of prevail- 
ing agricultural enterprises. 

The studies of Gretzer and Scheben are in line with two interests of Nazi 
Germany: (1) The millions of people with German blood living outside the 
Reich, and (2) the general problem of colonies which many think Germany 
must regain in order to have a balanced economy. 


United States Department of Agriculture CHARLES P. LooMIs 


Fare to Midlands. By Henry Charleton Beck. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1939. 456 pp. $5.00. 


This book is the third in a series by the same author dealing with forgotten 
towns of New Jersey. The two previous volumes were reviewed in RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY (Vol. III, No. 3). The present work consists of some twenty-two 
rambling sketches of old towns in Central New Jersey, many of which were 
formerly of importance in one way or another, but which are now in various 
stages of decay. At least one seems to have died completely. The author has 
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evidently spent a great deal of time visiting and interviewing the “oldest in- 
habitants” of these communities and has produced a generally interesting “‘jour- 
nal of an antiquarian,” which includes much fragmentary American history 
(mostly of the Revolutionary War), is full of readable anecdotes about the 
towns and their people, and is jammed with colorful folklore. Liberally illus- 
trated with photographs and provided with a large map showing the forgotten 
towns, it will undoubtedly be of interest, especially to those who are familiar 
with the region. 

From the point of view of sociology, however, the work suffers from being 
unsystematic and haphazardly organized. No attempt is made to study any one 
town thoroughly, or to interpret the material in terms of general statements. 
Little care, apparently, has been given to selecting the most pertinent material 
from what was available. These are not justifiable criticisms of the book itself, 
however, for the author was evidently not writing as a sociologist. In his Fore- 
word he states: ‘On the one hand you can have dry-as-dust records, old deeds, 
absolute certainty, established authorities. On the other you can choose folklore, 
history in the words of those who recall, or remember having heard, the old 
legends based on fact.” (p. 23.) 

Clearly, this work is not one of great sociological importance; yet it raises 
many problems of sociology in the areas of population mobility, urbanization, 
and social organization, which may bear systematic research in an effort to dis- 
cover why these towns have been forgotten, a question that is neglected by the 
author. 


University of Connecticut HENRY W. RIECKEN 


Die Baumwoll pacht in U.S.A. und ihre jiingste Entwicklung. By Peter Wecker. 
Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag, 1939. 154 pp. RM 6.80. 


The American social scientist has vigorously seized upon the social and eco- 
nomic conditions existing within the framework of Southern cotton tenancy as 
a fertile field for scholarly endeavor. However, its exploitation has not been 
exclusively confined to his efforts. A German student, Peter Wecker, undertakes 
an overall treatment of cotton tenancy in this 154-page work. Relying entirely 
on secondary sources, Wecker traces cotton tenancy from its colonial beginnings 
through its most recent developments. 

This work is made up of three broad sections. The first is a brief description 
of the origin and early history of cotton tenancy. The second part is concerned 
with the numerous problems burdening cotton tenancy immediately prior to the 
New Deal. The final, and by far the most extensive section, is a critical survey 
of the several ameliorative measures initiated during the Roosevelt regime. Re- 
fraining from positive assertions as to the final outcome of these measures, 
Wecker cautions that historical developments (such as those in Southern ten- 
ancy) cannot be terminated “iiber nacht” and formed anew. 

The brevity of this work is hardly commensurate with the breadth of the 
subject. However, the systematic and thoroughly-documented treatment makes 
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the most of the limited space. Possibly the greatest contribution of this work 
to rural sociology is its attempt to integrate and tie together the numerous, re- 
cently-published, fact-finding studies on various phases of Southern cotton ten- 
ancy. It is likely that the six and one-half page, minutely-classified bibliography, 
including both American and European sources, will prove useful to the re- 
searcher on Southern problems. 


United States Department of Agriculture Homer L. Hitt 


Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries. With an Introduction and Notes by Rodney C. 
Loehr. St. Paul: The Minnesota Historical Society, 1939. vii, 247 pp. 
$2.50. 


In a 33-page introduction, the William R. Brown and Mitchell Y. Jackson 
diaries are placed in the setting of Minnesota life through a period which 
marked the beginning of agriculture as an independent occupation in the state 
and which witnessed the introduction of the grain reaper and threshing machine. 
Brown's diary furnishes a running account of daily work and events from Octo- 
ber 25, 1845, through June 14, 1846. Jackson’s diary covers a considerably 
longer period of time. From entries which began on September 8, 1841, and 
ended on December 20, 1873, the editor has lifted those beginning August 8, 
1852 and ending June 5, 1863. 

These diaries, read in the light of Loehr’s carefully prepared introduction, 
vividly reproduce the details of daily living and reflect the enterprise and initia- 
tive of the diarists. Planing and matching the boards for a floor, fashioning a 
harrow from white oak and iron, trying out a new reaper, and similar activities 
add zest and excitement to the essentially hard life of the frontier. Threads of 
state, national, and world events are woven in, But the firm foundation of the 
early farmer's economic independence is indicated in scores of small entries: 
“made a door for the hen-house”; “tramped out 1,200 sheaves of oats with 
4 horses”; ‘‘made 9 light sash for the old kitchen”; “filed crosscut saw”’; “‘pre- 
pared a barrel to steam potatoes for the pigs”; “made 5 ox bows”; “worked 
on a land roller”; “hoed some onions”; “commenced plowing for potatoes and 
rutabagas”; and so on. Every page vividly reproduces lines of that pattern of 
American living that resulted from a combination of free labor and abundant 
natural resources; and throughout these diaries there run evidences of a singu- 
larly clear-cut set of notions about decency, thrift, and accountability. 

This book merits a varied and extensive constituency of readers: students of 
American rural society, officers and members of study groups, women’s clubs, 
farmer’s organizations, and those scores of readers whose personal experiences 
have repeated at least some of the details of living on a farm, known so well to 
William R. Brown and Mitchell Y. Jackson of Washington County, Minnesota. 


University of Arizona E. D. TETREAU 
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The Number of Unincorporated Places in the United States and Their Estimated 
Populations. By Paul H. Landis. Pullman, Washington: Research Studies 
of the State College of Washington, Vol. VI, No. 4, 1938. Pp. 160-188. 


This useful and much-needed study estimates the number and populations of 
unincorporated rural aggregates for the last four census years. A thre<-fold 
classification is used: hamlets (under 250 people), small villages (to 1,000), 
and large villages (to 2,500). The source is Bradstreet’s Commercial Ratings, 
checked with available census and atlas data. Detailed findings are given for 
the nation, regions, and states. Limitations inherent in the data are clearly 
recognized, and the statistical work is unusually lucid. Results emphasize the 
urban trend, the decrease of hamlets, and the fact that “village population” and 
“rural non-farm population” are not interchangeable terms, This first rate piece 
of work should be called to the particular attention of every student of the 
American community. Its merit is not to be judged by its length (28 pp.). 


Harvard University ARTHUR K. Davis 


Masters of Their Own Destiny. By M. M. Coady. New York: Harpers & 
Brothers, 1939. x, 170 pp. $2.00. 


This is the story, as told by the Director of Extension at St. Francis Xavier 
University, of the efforts and methods used to spread the philosophy of eco- 
nomic cooperation through adult education to the Scottish, French, and Irish 
people of the Maritime Provinces of Canada. In less than a decade the “‘Anti- 
gonish Movement’’ despite opposition, has worked an economic and social re- 
generation into the inhabitants of what were formerly destitute and decadent 
fishing districts, farming sections, and factory towns. Through concrete achieve- 
ments, Dr. Coady has apparently vindicated his thesis that the average “common 
man can be at once a worker, a student, a business man, and an intelligent citi- 
zen.” To the rural sociologist who is interested in the consumer-cooperative 
movement, in the social and economic rehabilitation of small communities, in 
a practical demonstration of real rural functionalism and social action, this little 
book deserves serious consideration. 


Louisiana State University VERNON J. PARENTON 


Teachers College Record, ‘Rural Education Number.” New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, January, 1940, 123 
pp. $0.45. 

The January issue of the Teachers College Record is devoted entirely to rural 
education. In the “Foreword,” which sounds the keynote for the entire issue, 
the principle is set forth that ‘Rural children, youth, and adults must be edu- 
cated in terms of their individual interests, abilities and needs, and to solve the 
life problems which they are or will be facing.”’ The life needs of rural dwellers, 
it is pointed out repeatedly, can only be discovered by understanding the rural 
communities in which they live. 

Articles dealing with the following topics constitute the subject matter of 
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the issue: “Local and Economic Forces in Rural America and Their Significance 
to Rural Education,” by Edmund deS. Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; ‘Planning the Curriculum for Rural Schools,” by Fannie W. Dunn, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; ‘Social Studies and the Rural Com- 
munity,” by Anne Hoppock and Marcia Everett, Helping Teachers, Warren 
County, New Jersey; “Music for Rural Schools,” by S. T. Burns, School of 
Music, Indiana University; ‘English in the Rural High School,” by Paul W. 
Stoddard, Principal, Housatonic Valley Regional High School, Falls Village, 
Connecticut ; “Supervised Correspondence Study,” by Sidney C. Mitchell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Benton Harbor, Michigan; “Education for Teachers in 
the Rural Environment,” by Kate V. Wofford, Director of Rural Education, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York; “Guidance of Rural Teachers,” by 
Helen Hay Heyl, Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development, Albany, New 
York; “Educational Administration in Rural Areas,” by Frank W. Cyr, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; ‘Pupil Transportation,” by M. C. S. Noble, 
Jr., Teachers College, Columbia University ; “Occupational Adjustment of Rural 
Youth,” by Edwin A. Lee and Henry B. McDaniel, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and “Special Phases of Rural Education,”—including education of 
minority groups in the United States, i,e., Appalachian-Ozark mountaineers, 
American Indians on reservations, Mexicans of the Southwest, migratory agri- 
cultural workers, and Negroes in rural areas, and rural education in foreign 
lands—by Mabel Carney, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

One must not expect to find a complete treatment of the many problems of 
rural education in this issue of the Teachers College Record. That is altogether 
too much to ask. The articles are, on the whole, thought provoking and point 
the way to a very different type of rural education from that usually found in 
practice. 

The reviewer notices certain omissions or oversights, however, in the com- 
positions. The educational problems of the small village and town are not 
mentioned, and yet this type school presents problems different from those of 
the open-country or the urban school, Then the problems of recreation and of 
health in the rural schools are entirely neglected. These are deserving of a 
significant place in any publication dealing with rural education. 

It is very gratifying to anyone interested in rural sociology to find that a 
publication from the great teachers college of America should recognize that 
“the future of the nation is in the hands of the rural teacher.” 


Louisiana State University Marion B. SMITH 


The Problem of Sociai Change. By Newell L. Sims. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1939. 477 pp. $3.50. 


In view of the complexity of the subject and the vast amount of contradictory 
literature, to attempt another work on social change is a piece of sheer audacity. 
Newell Sims, however, modestly endeavors to order rather than to further the 
existing confusion. He is correct in assuming a definite need for an inclusive 
textbook, and also in his opinion that ‘‘most of the data in this field are theories 
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instead of demonstrated facts about the process.” The usefulness of what he has 
done lies not so much in originality of organization and analysis as in bringing 
together in one volume widely scattered materials. The problem of social change 
is handled indirectly through a synoptic exposition and criticism of many lead- 
ing views. 

Fourteen chapters comprise the four main parts of the book, “Historical As- 
pects of Social Change,” “Natural Factors in Social Change,” “The Nature of 
Social Order and Change,” and “The Process of Social Change.” Since the 
publication purports to be primarily a synthesis, the author’s problem was largely 
one of summarizing, classifying, and interpreting fairly well-known data. The 
first of these tasks is more successfully accomplished than are the other two, A 
logically coherent classificatory system would have ordered the material more 
effectively and prevented frequent overlapping of topics from one part to 
another. A number of items treated under factors, for example, reappear under 
another guise in later chapters; and others which should have been dealt with in 
a more comprehensive section on factors are developed for the first time in a 
discussion of the process of change. Historic and systematic causation are oc- 
casionally confused, as are different types of variables. That the work is not 
altogether satisfactory in these respects may be partially excused by the immensity 
of the methodological difficulties involved. 

Though forming a coherent whole of the thought on social change is no 
easy matter, Sims has succeeded in piecing together short summaries of the more 
important theories in a manner that will find general acceptance. Seldom does 
he attempt to foist personal prejudices upon the reader; and his interpretations, 
though general, on the whole are accurate. The leaning toward outmoded views 
of the pre-logicality of the primitive would find scant acceptance among an- 
thropologists, and a neglect of the non-logical category of thought would be 
deplored by many sociologists. In several places the author lapses into unreal- 
istic thinking (e.g., concerning the ‘new’ Negro and the “new” Russian), but 
value judgments are minimized. There are a few misinterpretations, and one is 
annoyed by the rather prevalent way of summarizing a man’s theories in several 
pages and then dismissing them in a sentence or two, as in the discussions of 
Pareto and Sorokin. 

Whatever the shortcomings of this book, the writer has produced a com- 
mendable summary and an analysis of an extensive nature. Teachers of the 
subject will be grateful for the inclusion of many American theorists and much 
recent thought. The Problem of Social Change shows evidence of careful com- 
pilation, and the result is a volume superior to most of the secondary treatises 
now available. 


University of Maryland LOGAN WILSON 
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Contemporary Social Problems. By Harold A. Phelps. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1938. xiv, 820 pp. $3.50. 


This work is a revision of Phelps’ text by the same name first published in 
1932. Although the organization of materials remains much the same there are 
several improvements in the revised edition. A new introductory chapter opens 
the book; brief introductory statements begin each main part; some materials 
have been omitted, and others have been incorporated in new chapters. Recent 
materials are to be found throughout the book. Works published since 1932 
often comprise as many as half the dated items in the chapter bibliographies. 

Part I deals with the economic sources of social disorganization: poverty, 
unemployment, occupational hazards, and depressions. Part II considers the 
physical and mental sources of social disorganization: physical illness and de- 
fectiveness, mental diseases and deficiency, and the bio-social problems of popu- 
lation. Part III, bearing the rather unsatisfactory title, “Specific Cultural Sources 
of Social Disorganization,’’ contains treatments of standards of living, in- 
securities of the aged, transients, broken families, crime, punishment, and ju- 
venile delinquency. Part IV, previously a three chapter “Summary,” is now “An 
Approach to Social Planning,” with discussions of the types of social problems, 
the nature of social problems, how they develop, their scientific study, and their 
relationship to social action and reform. The change of title and content of Part 
IV are obvious indications of how much our perspective has changed since the 
New Deal came to power. 

Although all these modifications seem to be improvements, there remains 
the underlying urban point of view, with attention devoted almost exclusively 
to urban problems, or urban phases of social problems. Possibly some of the 
problems of rural America may be more likely to receive attention at the hands 
of social problems text writers now that John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath 
has become a best seller. Seriously, however, the question should be raised: why 
have only a few texts in this field, such as those by Gillette and Reinhart, 
Gillin, and notably Odum, seriously recognized the importance of non-urban 
problem phenomena? , 

Several possible explanations may be offered. First, problems of the city may 
simply be more obvious to the writer because they are the focal points of so 
much human misery, and at the same time of the great public and philanthropic 
agencies. Second, it is conceivable, especially to the optimistic ruralist, that 
rural social problems are truly insignificant, at least as compared with those of 
the city. Third, increasing urbanization of American society, including the 
permeation of rural areas by urban influences, may actually be accomplished by 
a decline in the relative importance of purely rural problems. But in the light 
of the numerous relevant studies published by the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, and the Division 
of Social Research in the Work Projects Administration, it will not be seriously 
contended that rural problems, and the rural phases of rural-urban social prob- 
lerns, may safely be ignored. 


Louisiana State University EpGaR A. SCHULER 











News Notes and Announcements 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, HELD AT THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, DECEMBER 28, 1939 


The meeting was called to order at 3:00 P.M. by the president, Carl C 
Taylor. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., reported on the situation with respect to sociology per- 
sonnel in government service. 

Edmund deS. Brunner moved that the incoming chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of five, consisting of the chairmen of the society’s committees on teach- 
ing, research, and extension; a member from a training institution; and a mem- 
ber from the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, to canvass the situation with respect to personnel 
training and placement. Motion seconded and passed. It was further suggested 
that this committee offer its cooperation to the committee on rural social studies 
of the American Council on Education. 

The chairman then called for the report of the secretary-treasurer. The audit- 
ing committee, O. D. Duncan, chairman, certified as to the correctness of the 
accounts, and the following report was approved: 


December 21, 1939 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


1939 
RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand, December 16, 1938.......... $85.69 
315 Total memberships................... $951.00 951.00 

281 active members .................. 843.00 

1 honorary member ................ 3.00 

2 contributing members, $10 each .... —_ 20.00 

1 contributing member ............. 7.50 

1 contributing member ............. 5.00 

29 student members ................ 72.50 
8 1938 memberships paid ........... 22.50 22.50 


Grand total......... $1,059.19 
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EXPENDITURES 
To RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
315 1939 subscriptions @ $2.50........... $787.50 
8 1938 subscriptions @ $2.50........... 20.00 
807.50 
PE, nccihnud pAna eek ene kind eee R Ew 39.90 
Office supplies and postage ................ 18.40 
Galpin memberships and subscriptions... ... . 19.00 
Bank service and clearance charges .......... 1.20 
Es 05 shen nncdaweeesensusabeckes 35 
78.85 
Grand total......... $886.35 
A ti SA bain. de Rae ee aes eRe Ee hao $1,059.19 
6 nici spe adaKnGrkennedeewarenere 886.35 
Cash on hand December 21, 1939................ 172.84 


The future of the official journal, RURAL SOCIOLOGY, was next discussed. 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., moved that the society request the executive committee to 
canvass the situation and prepare ways and means whereby the society can assume 
full responsibility for the journal on January 1, 1941. Motion was seconded and 
carried. P. B. Boyer moved that the society express its appreciation to the Lou- 
isiana State University for its support of the quarterly journal, RURAL SOCI- 
OLOGY. Motion was seconded and approved. 

C. Horace Hamilton moved that a continuing committee of seven or more 
be appointed to continue study of terminology and definitions and to prepare 
a statement of extent and types of tabulations for 1940 census materials. Motion 
seconded and passed. 

C. H. Hoffer moved that the chairmen of the two committees on extension 
plus a representative of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare 
prepare in a suitable way for circulation the reports of the extension committee. 
Motion seconded and passed. 

Charles E. Lively moved that prepublication in RURAL SOCIOLOGY of 
papers for the annual meetings be discontinued. Motion seconded and passed. 

O. D. Duncan moved that Article IV of the by-laws, concerning elections, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Article IV. Elections. 

“At the beginning of each year the president shall appoint a nominating 
committee of five members. This committee shall nominate three candidates for 
each position and report their names to the secretary before November first. Not 
later than November fifteenth the secretary shall mail to each member a ballot 
bearing the names of the three nominees for each position, which ballot to be 
valid shall be returned to him not later than November thirtieth in an envelope 
bearing the signature of the member. An election committee appointed by the 
president shall then canvass the ballots and shall report to the annual meeting 
the election of those who have received a plurality of the ballots cast.” 

Motion seconded, discussed, and carried. 
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The election committee reported the election of the following: John H. Kolb 
as president; T. Lynn Smith as secretary-treasurer; Paul H. Landis as a member 
of the teaching committee; Harold C. Hoffsommer as a member of the research 
committee; and Lowry Nelson as a member of the editorial board. 

The committee reported that the vote for vice-president, elected member of 
the executive committeee, and member of the extension committee was incon- 
clusive. Proceeding to ballot, the members present elected Charles E. Lively as 
vice-president, Howard W. Beers as a member of the executive committee, and 
B. L. Hummel as a member of the extension committee. 


The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P.M. T. LYNN SMITH, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


New MEMBERS AND FORMER MEMBERS REJOINING IN 1940 


(Supplementing Membership List Published in December, 1939, 
Issue of RURAL SOCIOLOGY) 


Ashburn, Karl E............. Southwestern Louisiana Institute... Lafayette, La. 
PI TE Mis caicvadcckavas University of California.......... Berkeley, Calif. 
. — | Seer Department of Sociology......... University, La. 
Ae Harvard University............... Cambridge, Mass. 
CMI Bie ck t cwcsivnssns TE I anid Rinvinn pinnae 90 Marshall, Texas 
Davidson, Dwight M., Jr..... Bureau of Ag. Economics, U.S.D.A... Washington, D. C. 
Dennis, William V.......... Pennsylvania State College......... State College, Penn. 
NG UE Wes Ko vires cenen Milwaukee County Court House... . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Geddes, Jos. A....... .... Utah State Agricultural College... ... Logan, Utah 
Gomillion, Charles G......... Tuskegee Institute................ Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala. 
a ar Apt. Y3A Cameron Court Apts... .. Raleigh, N. C. 
Kollmorgen, Walter M........ Bureau of Ag. Economics, U.S.D.A... Washington, D. C. 
I, nin ca cuvectaus University of Missouri........... Columbia, Mo. 
Oe) ae University of Maine.............. Orono, Maine 
McCall, Margery S........... 810 East Boulevard.............. Baton Rouge, La. 
Meldrum, Gilbert............ Rhode Island State College....... .. Kingston, R. I. 
Moore, Wilbert E............ Harvard University............... Cambridge, Mass. 
Mumford, Eben.............. Michigan State College........... East Lansing, Mich. 
Rescmets, Bate RR... 6... ccces 2024 Wroxton Road.............. Houston, Texas 
| eee se Bureau of Ag. Economics, U.S.D.A... Washington, D. C. 
Riecken, Henry W........... University of Ccennecticut......... Storrs, Conn. 
SD re EE Olio icncewawen duvuws Tacoma Park, D. C. 
*Rossoff, Milton.............. a, ee Chicago, Ill. 
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Field Courses in American Problems:—There is a growing awareness that in 
the teaching of the social sciences the classroom and the book must be vivified 
by observation and interpretation in the field. One of the agencies which has 
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lately turned its attention to the problem is The Open Road—a non-profit mem- 
bership organization which has as its object the promotion of international and 
inter-regional understanding. For fifteen years The Open Road has been help- 
ing Americans to travel abroad observantly. In that period it has operated 
approximately 400 field trips, independently and in conjunction with colleges 
and universities. During the past year The Open Road has initiated a program 
in the United States which aims to acquaint Americans with their own country 
—not its tourist sights, but the lives and problems of its people. Social science 
departments in leading institutions are being offered expert and complete facili- 
ties in the conducting of field trips. 

The program for 1940 is principally a project in teacher education on the 
graduate level. Summer courses have been worked out with five institutions as 
follows: 

Teachers College, Columbia University: A Sociological Field Course in 
Southern Conditions. This course was given with signal success in the sum- 
mer of 1939. 

Graduate School of Education, Harvard University: A Workshop in Social 
and Economic Factors Influencing Education in New England. 

School of Education, Northwestern University: Problems of American 
Youth As Exemplified in Certain Urban and Rural Communities of the 
Middle West. 

Colorado State College of Education: Life Problems on the Great Plains 
and in the Rocky Mountain Area. 

School of Education, New York University: Field Seminar in the Soci- 
ology of the Tennessee Valley Region. 


Enrollment is limited in each case to between twelve and fifteen qualifed 
students. Fees are very moderate, being based on actual costs in the field, with 
no charge for overhead. Inquiries regarding these courses may be addressed to 
the institutions or to The Open Road, 8 West 40th Street, New York. 


Harvard University:—Professor Clifford Kirkpatrick of the University of Min- 
nesota will give courses in Introductory Sociology and Social Psychology at the 
Harvard Summer School, Courses in Family and Rural-Urban Sociology will be 
given by Professor Carle C. Zimmerman, and Professor James Ford is offering 
a course in Social Pathology. Research and consultation courses for graduate 
students are also announced. 


The New England Conference on Family Relations will be held at Harvard 
University on July 24, 25, and 26. At this conference many leading specialists 
and authorities on the family and child problems will be present. The meetings 
and round tables of this conference are open without charge to all officially 
registered in the Harvard Summer School and to all others upon payment of a 
small fee. Those interested in participating in this program should write Carle 
C. Zimmerman, Chairman of the New England Conference on Family Relations, 
200 Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 
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